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‘dRAME INTIME : O RANDE SOURCE DE POESIE ’ 

‘Baudelaire cst au comblc de la gloire,’ said Paul Valéry twenty- 
fivc ycars ago, claiining that the sinali volume oť Les Fleurs du 
Mal balanced in the esteem of literary connoisseurs the most 
illustrious and most spacious of mívres. Its translation into the 
majority of European languagcs was a fact which seerncd to him 
without parallel in the history of French literatuře. Thcre can 
háve been no more complete reversal of judgment on a modem 
poet than this volte-face froin the bourgeois condemnation of 
1857 for an oífence against morals, rcsulling in a costly succés de 
scandale, to the elcvation of the victim to the position he now 
oceupies at the apex of Frcnch poetry in the nineteenth cen tury. 
For whom in that field need Baudelaire fear? Hugo or Rimbaud? 
Mallarmé or Valéry? Over the distillers of quintesscncc Baude¬ 
laire has the advantage of being as eomprehensible as a classic. 
One after another his works are in fact coming to figuře among 
our classics as the decades add to our knowledge of their worth, 
Rimbaud alone challenges, if hc does not surpass, Baudelaire in 
intensity. So far however an uncompromising originality of form 
has kept the work of ‘Shakespeare cnfant* from that breadth of 
attention for ^vhich the legend of his mcteoric caníer appears to 
háve prepared the way. As for Hugo, so steeply has his domi- 
nation declined since the days when he could without too much 
presumption auscultate his heart for the sonorous echo of the 
universe, that Gide’s recent temporizing over his notorious 
verdict, ‘Hugo, hélas!’ is not likely to end the partial eclipse by 
a mere stroke of the pcn. Hugo reraains in the penumbra, a 
‘phenomenon’, in Thibaudeťs word, someone very different 
from ‘Victor in drama, Victor in romance’, still for most of us 
unidentiřied. Baudelaire has variety but little of Hugo’s vir¬ 
tuosity. His poetry, for many of his contemporaries, suťfered by 
comparison with the quasi-cpic pictorialism of his gigantic elder. 
Yet if his imaginative powers háve not the range of Hugo*s visual 
gift, they can approach at times the terrible perspicacity of 
Racine and reveal the depth and tumult of the soul through a 
prismatically richer imagery. No serious estimate of Baudelaire 
dare refuse him vision. The insight of Rimbaud-Baudelaire est 
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le premier voyant, roi dcs poétcs, un vrai /)z>M’-forbids dcnial. 
Blit what Riiubaud seems to havc larkrd was Baudelaire’s per- 
sistent intuition of cvil and of good. Only at the end of his brief 
litcrary life did such disccrnment becomc equally agonizing. 
Thcn hc droppe*d poctry: c*était mal. Baudelaire, until ht! stunnbled 
bcíbrc ihc conf(‘ssional at Namur, was a poct. 

l'hc qucslion ofhis popularity, the justificalion of his is 

a challcngc which cannot be faccd in this essay. Introducing the 
poems in his Situation de Baudelaire^ Valéry suggesled an explan- 
atiori along íormal lineš which a subsequent commentator, 
Benjamin Fondáne, who dicd in a concenlration camp before 
being able to revise his untidy but suggestive book, Baudelaire el 
le Goujjre^ rej('cted as inadequate to the spirituál situation of a 
poet accompanied, like Pascal, with a perpetual sense of the 
abyss. Valéry finds the crown of Baudelaire’s achievement in his 
having engendered some of the greatest modem French poets. 
One can go further and ask whether up to the time of Valéry 
himself any poet of distinction in France has escaped Baudelaire’s 
iníluence? And Fondáne caps the question with the statement 
that his thouglit is at the sourcc of alJ the literary doctrines that 
háve distracted our age. 

Appreciation of a poeťs work is usually on the wanc when it 
has passed on its virtue to several generations of disciples. Yet 
no virtue seerns to háve gonc out of Baudelaire. Hc is still in our 
midst, as Jacques Riviéře said fořty years ago. Frorn Swinburne 
to Eliot, from Bruneti éře to Sartre, opinions clash in vehement 
opposition. Baudelaire remains worth discussion and, if he did 
not make the clioicc that coulcl satisfy M Sartre, it may be 
because, more like Kierkegaard, his feeling oíAngst for the human 
situation and his own was due to an obsession with originál sin. 
In his fascinating Introduction á la Poésie frangaise, M Thierry 
Maulnie.r has expressed reservalions about including this unequal 
poet in the hierarchy of the purest. Like all serious French 
writers, and though none more than hc hated obtrusive moral- 
izing, Baudelaire is a nioralist á sa fagon, and like most serious 
poets he has a rhetoric of his own. His universal acceptance has 
rested and rests on a number of poems whosc quality is as un- 
mistakablc as it is indefinable. Valéry comes as near to a hint as 
any admirer has yet doně by insisting simply on their ‘charme 
continu’, the spěli they exert: and how numerous the attractive 
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pocms are, rolativc to a total of Icss tlian tvvo hundred! Nothing 
proves thcir originality more cJearly than the monotonous failure 
of certain solemn mirnicries of their elfects. Even when Verlaine 
or Mallarmé imitated, the contrast was disturbing; when Moréas 
tried his ambitious hand, it was larncntablc; when Rollinat 
devoted all his ericrgies to the task, the result was catastrophic. 
An authentic cry frorn the vortex yields no more to pastiche than 
to parody and therc are toneš of inromparablc suavity which 
defy cultivation. 

Yet for over twenly ycars underciirnmts of magnctisni frorn 
other parts of the work háve been selting in againsl the exdnsive 
pull of the poems. Jnterest has broadened to include a keen 
respeet for the criticisrn, to which art journalisrn in England as 
well as in France frequently refers for aper(m and support, whilc 
I)sychoIogy fastens more and more íirniJy on the íntirnate writing, 
the diaries and letters. It is possiblc that the personality as ex- 
pressed in the noii-poetical reinains now excites more euriosity 
and absorbs more expert attention than the poems receive. It 
would be excessive to say that Baudciaire surviv<‘s as a ‘ease* rather 
than as a poet; but eritieal concentration on the accornpani- 
meiils and asides of the <£uvre has donc much to sustaiii and 
dcepen our interest in the poems, and is continuously correcting 
our evaluation of them and their author. ‘The intimate notes’, in 
the opinion of a close student of the subject, ‘may appeal to us 
more than does the rest of the work; it is not what they say which 
touches us but the unconcerted simplicity with which they say 
it.’' 'The critic adinits a danger; such Iragments can be made to 
serve almost any thesis. 

The poignant entries in the notebooks and the more abundant 
revelations of the correspondence háve already templ cd partisans 
and speciál pleaders to arrange and re-arrange their coritra- 
dictory inaxims, prayers, confessions, objurations, dcnials and 
maledictions according to the contention cach wishcs to support, 
forcing strange misalliances on what were detached, sporadic 
annotations of ambivalent moods and fluctualing impulses the 
moods and impulses of one of the most aeute of modem sensi- 
bilities involved in a spirituál impasse as obscure and disturbing 
as any which confronts psychology, and about which the poet 

* Jean Massin: Baudelaire: Entre Dieu et Satan, p. a/g. 
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himself couid no more thaii any of his interpreters come to a 
right conclusion. ‘Le drame de Baudelaire c*est qu*il ne peut pas 
conclure sainement,’ says M Blin, one oť the ablest of recent 
commentators on the poct*s thought. With this bias in favour of 
the confessional and critical aspects, the poems are in danger of 
bcing relegated to the second shelf beforc the perfection of many 
of the less imposing oť them has been widely appreciated. A 
florilege of siirprising freshness inight still be put together from 
the verses of Baudelaire without any of the more noxious flowers 
of evil figuring in the bowl. A tactful addition of one or two of 
the orchids or nightshades would make a ravishing bouquet. If 
howcvcr their charm could be analysed completcly, it would 
almost certainly be found that the psychological element, the 
main objective of contemporary study, had contributed more 
than any other to placing the poems hors concours. The task is to 
appreciate that element, not in the mind of the man writing 
letters or entering notes in his diary, but as a living ingredient in 
his poems. 

No one has yet succccded, no one is likely to succecd, in 
summing up Baudelaire. He has already been many things, 
with conviction, to many men. One ran but attempt to discover 
one’s way of regarding him and orientate oneself as dosely as 
possible to that. If among the hierarchy of commentators I should 
venture to obtrude a view of my own, it would be that the 
problém of Baudelaire’s psychology is insolublc on the bio- 
graphical plane, because there is no discernible centre of co- 
ordination, no unification, despite the fact that he had so definite 
a personality: oniy a carfax of conflicling and frequently self- 
destroying impulses, relentlessly driven to scek, and perhaps 
ultimately finding, the one possible resolution of their discords 
in the diapasons and finales of the major poems. In support of 
such a view the chief witness would be the poet himself, whose 
lucidity of consciencc accompanics each step he makes along the 
via dolorosa, For nothing could be more mistaken than to think it 
paradoxical to insist on certain basic clements of moral intuition 
perceptible, not in behaviour, of which he gave no impressive 
example, or even in the pulse of an effective inner check, but in 
a revulsion of the judgment rclated less dosely to moral codes 
than to spirituál sanctions which he never, though he spurned 
them, lost from sight. Through a life of frustrations ending in 
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disaster, judgment and confcssion are sustained with a kind of 
hcroic automatism, recurrently obstructed but resilient, issuing 
as from volcanic depths through stresses and tensions into a 
poetical and critical achievement of singulár resonance and of a 
bcauty mastcrfully controlled, Whcn all rescrvations háve becn 
made, the impression left on most minds eapable of judging the 
work of this bitter pessimist and profligate is one of grandeur and 
nobility; for all its necrological emphasis, it coritríbutcs not orily 
an approfondissement but an cnhanccment of lifc. 

His was indeed an ill-starred existence full of disillusions and 
embarrassments, early extravagances and indiseretions having 
involved the contraetion of debts and maladies and fostered 
inveterate habits of proerastination. Yet the reál aliliction was 
not of course external: it lay in those warring antinomies which 
express themselves in the perception, dating from childhood but 
formulated after the manner of Dc Quiiicey, of ‘rhorreur de la 
vie et Textase de la vie’; or in that inlimatc notě which Gide 
was fond of citing: ‘II y a dans tout homme, á toute heure, deux 
postulations simultanées; Punc verš Dicu, Tautre verš Satan’; or 
again in the praclicc of that dubious alchemy by which a phos- 
phorescent poem is extracled from putrescent matter. 

Corruption of the best? Personál degeneracy? ‘Perversity*? 
Let US suspend decision until we háve glanced at sonie of the 
Works. Ihis, it may be, is one of those rare poets whose for inté- 
rieur is the aréna in which the spirituál antagonisms of their age 
are focussed and floodlit, and whose existence is absorbed and 
wrecked in a kind of atonement. Calastrophe in such a čase can 
be a most sensitive index to the decadencc of society and, w^hen 
the last count is settled, the failurc may be more apparenl lhán 
complcte: it can be transmuted into accents of baílling sublimity 
which suggest a conviction of irrefragablc achievement and of 
ransom reserved: 

Je sais que vous gardez une plače au Poětc 
Dans les rangs bienheureux des saintes Légions 
Et que vous Tinvitez á réternelle féte 
Des Trónes, des Vertus, des Dominations. 

Je sais que la douleur est la noblessc unique 
OCi ne mordront jamais la terre et les enfers 
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Et qu'il faul jx>ur trcsser ma couronnc mystiquc 
laiposer touš les temps ct touš les univers.’ 


The buíTcted blossomirig of Baudelairc’s reputalion, having 
surviv^ed the snubs and costs of Secoiid Empire cerisorship, was, 
despile Saintsbury’s carly prediction that he was likely to appeal 
to the English, well nigh ruined l'or the Eriglishman’s appreci- 
ation by those ‘sad, bad, glad, mad' brothers of the ‘Nineties, 
eager to ílout Victorian prudery by presenting a French poet 
‘iníinitely more perverse, rnorbid, exotic’^, as if Baudelaire had 
come to tcach depravity as a form of acstheticisrn or sadism as 
a way of life. Shipped oíf east for his follics he ccrtainly had been 
by an angry stcpfather, oniy to return with a more pronounced 
partiality for dark skins, tropical odours and tamarind trees. He 
was not of rourse the first to háve had his senses sharpened by 
exile. And ht; would háve hccn the last to feast oíf childrcn’s 
brains, as in his cxquisite days he had boasttíd of having doně at 
a café table to the reported perturbation of the other clients 
bourgoois, no doubt, and so far from being scandalized, bored, 
we may be sun!, by what they were meant to overhear. The 
fantastic over-insistcnce on the perversity^ of Baudelaire became 
a relish for the sinfulness in which he indulged but with an 
abhorrenre whose sincerity was hardly perceived by the gener- 
ations of Swinburne and Wilde. Thus for most Englishmen 
Baudelairt! bccame two contradictory things at once: the scape- 
goat for those who abused the arts in the name of respcctability 
and the pure artist beyond good and evil. 

But the reactions oťour /in de siécle enthusiasts were picturesquc 
and positive compared with the grim aloofness of the French 
academics. Baudelaire has had some admirable editors, expert, 
among other things, at extraeling gems from the dust of doctoral 


* Eiiglish translati()ii.s of tlie leiiKtl icr (luotcd passages will bc found in the Appendix 
on pape ', 7 . For a study of ihis n. ure it has not been tliought necessary to provide 
iranslntions of all ihe shorter qi 'tations. ^ Arthur Synions, quoted by Mr T. S. 
1-lliot in his cssay on Baudelaire i Selected Essays. 3 Notc the frequency with which 
such terins of abuse were used i nineteenth-ccntury criticism; ‘The truth is that 
Air Wordsworth with all his pervcrsitics is a person of grcat powers . . . There are 
scattered up and down the t>ook, and in the niitlst of the most rcpulsive portions (sic), 
a very groat niunber of Unes and images that sparklc like gems in the dust.* (Jeflrey). 
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thescs, many of them lying likc withercd wrcallis on thc hcad oC 
the poeťs grave. Light on such cascs of psychological and artistic 
subtlcty as this has come slowly enough undcr the régimc of 
jnsensitiveness characteristíc of the oflidal study of French 
literatuře for a good half-century. Iii 1B92 Bruneticrc denounccd 
the project to raise a statue to Baudelaire as ‘ériger cn exemplc 
la débauche et rimmoralité.’ l'he fulminating moralist was still 
at that stage in the cstiniate of Les Fleurs du Mal which couJd 
condemn separate poerns dctached from their context as the 
character of lago might be condemned if isolated from the play. 
And though the critic’s disapproval of this ‘Belzebulh de table 
d*hóte* becarne Icss certain of itseif as the unhccdirig public of 
taste continued to rcad the poems, his appreciation advariced no 
further than the historian*s view that the point de départ for the 
Symbolist movement was to be soiight in one of Baudí!laire’s 
sonnets. As for Lanson, the divisioii of labour which has tended 
to separate methodical scholarship from literary discernm.cn t has 
gone far to destroy its object when so eminent a historian of 
lilcrature could write, ‘La sensibilité est nullc chez Baudelaire: 
sauf une exception.’^ The Tableaux Parisiens^ in which, to apply 
Mr Elioťs words, imagery of the sordid life of a grcat metropolis 
is clevatcd to the /řn/ intensity^ were for Lanson ‘dtí la pciuture 
inutile’, ‘painting to no purpose’. His verdict on the poet ends 
with this remark: ‘Par sa bizarreric voulue et puissaníe, mais 
aussi par sa facturc magistrále Baudelaire a cxercé une influcnce 
considérable.* Gontemporary masters of the bizarre do not seem 
to íind much room for Baudelaire in their tradition. What modem 
poetry owcs to him most is the extended sense and use of analogy. ^ 
Writing to his junior carly in 1862 Alfred de Vigny insisted 
that for him many of the Fleurs du Mal were ‘Fleurs du bien*; he 
regretted the ‘unworthy titlc’ and reproached the author for 
having poisoned the book with vague ernanations from the 
cemetery of Hamlet. A rank odour of sensationalism transmitted 
through the turgid tradition of melodrama and the román noir^ if 
not from the crypts of Elsinorc at least from the durigeons of 
Otranto, mars some of Baudclairc’s strongest poems. l o accept 
the title (hastily substituted for Les Limbes) as an indication of 

^ This curious phrasc cornes from the Histoire de la Littéralure fran(aisc. l’}ic exceptioii 
appears to be cleath. 2 £veM laguct fell short. Si:e Gidťs stiiigin^ rciori: ‘Waude- 
laire et M Faguel* {Morceaux Choisix). 
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the nátuře and spirit of evcry piece in thc collection, or even of 
most, would bc an initial mistake-‘ce titre ridicule*, as M Thierry 
Maulnier complains with a gesture of impatience at the ‘satan¬ 
isme á bon rriarché’ it suggests. 

Part of Baudelairc*s originality lies in his intimate variety, thc 
range of which can remain unrecognized even by those who are 
familiar with his poems. For the notion, propagated by the poet 
hiinself, of thc mauvais moine^ the proerastinator of genius, fluctu- 
ating between the limbos of horror and eestasy and spasmodically 
precipitating an occasiona] poem of strange power and unac- 
countable finish, is as inadequate applied to the man as it appears 
when confronted by thc series of his collected works in a con- 
temporary edition. The prose Ls so far free from taint that one 
can insist on the very diíTcrcnt tone of the extra-poetical writings. 
The poet and the diarist concentrate on an intimate problém; 
the critic displays a comparatively serene objectivity. And what 
nineteenth-century critic has written with an equal degree of 
brilliant distinction and care? Pater’s distinction has not the čase 
of Baudelaire’s, whose prose in its controllcd vigour and cřfortless 
balance reminds one at times of Ncwman*s. Not imposing in 
quantity though by no mcans sparse, Baudclaire*s criticism has 
thc novelty of being expert in two arts, literatuře and painting, 
and originál in combining attention to them with fruitful re- 
actions to music. In the thrcc genres, though often preoceupied 
with minor figures, he excels in the application of Creative intu- 
ition to characteristic specimens and eřfective theorizing. The 
piece on Victor Hugo in thc Réjlexions sur quelques-uns de mes 
Contemporains is the richest and most sustained of all his literary 
studies. Good, but in a diflerent vcin, is the short trcatment of 
Madame Bovary^ with which Flaubert was delighted. Yet the 
masterpiece is surely Le Peintre de la Vie modeme, the sequcnce that 
cen třes in the work of Constantin Guys. 

To characterize precisely thc tcchnique of these studies would 
not be easy. To read them is to recover a sense of the lost art of 
good writing, set oíF with somc of the virtues of French style: 
diserimination, lightness with gravity, elegance, a touch of rheto- 
ric, something of that indeíinable spěli, considered by Valéry as 
the differentia of the poetry; and for all their subtleties and 
digressions, how rcadablc, how intelligible they are! Baudelaire’s 
aesthetic thinking is of an intuitivc, not the philosophical, kind, 



yet often theoretical; a species of generalization starting from an 
interview, a masterpiecc, an (Buvre^ and developing into an inter- 
pretation full of acute characterizations oř profound formulas, 
exceeding the example in scopc and significancc; not practical 
eriticism in the contemporary sense (some of Baudclairc’s appro- 
bations would not be aceredited today), but predominanlly 
positive, the expression of‘admiration’ with ‘reasons’ adduced in 
support. Baudelaire was capablc of fervour. 

It has been suggested that the eriticism represemts a desperately 
successťul cíTort to compensate for the personál tragédy revealed 
in the poems. But fine work cannot be produced by a subterfuge. 
The querulous moralist might object that Lées Paradis Artificiels 
are in prose. But are these more obnoxious than the conťessions 
of that other Opium Eater, on which they were modelled? Both 
Works prompt speculations that transcend intoxicants; and the 
responsi ve rcader may be relied on to confirm the harmlessness, 
if not the innocence, of the Poéme du HaschiscL 

Baudelaire did not murder or steal as Villon is aceused of 
having doně. He failed to keep páce with his debts, and this was 
a major anxiety, though he died with some of his inheritance 
withheld safe in the hands of the fainily solicitor, so safe in fact 
that the solicitor’s descendants are reported to háve found in- 
superable diíficulties in parting with the residue. As for his vices, 
those on reeord are scarcely unusual according to the standards 
of our time. He had a mistress who was a mulatto and a low 
comedierine; she was rather stupid and in no sense temperate. It 
is rumoured that on one occasion at least he pommclled the 
floor of her flat with her head. But her hair was luxuriant and 
odorous: it irispired one of his most nostalgie poems. He railed 
rather peevishly against her in one of his letters to his rriothcr, 
as ‘a creature who doesďt admire me, and who has no inlerest even 
in my studies, who would throw my manuseripts on the íire, if 
that could bring her in more money than by allowing them to be 
published.’ In another Ictter he reproached himself grievously 
with having ruined her twice in his own interest while she suffered 
in silence. He strove to make amends and to succour her even in 
his finál aílliction. His friends thought she lacked beauty and 
seoffed at his fidelity. But when they spoke ill of her his genius 
rebounded and avenged her in this magniíicent and ambiguous 
sonnet: 
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Je ic doTine ces verš afin que si mou nom 
Aborde heureusement aux époques lointaines, 

Et fait réver un soir les cervclles humaines, 

Vaisseau favorisé par im grand aquilon, 

Ta rnérnoire, pareille aux fablcs incertaincs, 

Fatigue le lecteur ainsi qu*un tympanon, 

Et par un fraternel ct mystique chainon 
Roste comme pendu á mes rimes hautaincs; 

Étre maudit á qui, do Tabime profond 

Jusqifau plus haut du ciel, rien, hors moi ne répond! 

- O toi qui, comme une ombre á la tracc éphémčre, 

Foules ďun pied léger et ďun rcgard serein 
Les stupidíís rnorlcls qui í\>nt jugéc aměrc. 

Statue aux yeux de jais, grand arigc au front ďairaín! 

That was the Black Vcnus; there was a white one. Mme Saba- 
tier was dcsc.ribed by Gauticr as a woman of rare and splendid 
beauty. To her salon oťadinirers she was ‘La Presidente’. Wils 
took íirc at her glance. Clésinger struck marblc into the curves 
of her nudity and made a seiisation with ‘La Femme au Serpenť. 
She sat for many portraits. The equivocal but not unhappy 
passion she inspired in the poet has bcen called ‘platonic’, though 
platonism was not her forte. It is known she possessed a little 
pencil drawing of her abominated rival, which hc must háve 
given her. On it she had scribbled: ‘Son idéal!’ Then there was 
‘La Belle aux Cheveux ďOr.’ Maric Daubrun was a pretty actress 
with a genuinc talent. A charming account has bcen written of 
her relationship with the poct*; the purest lyrical notes awakened 
at her touch. There was aiso Bcrthc, Agathe, and that ‘modiste 
érudite ct dévote’ for whoin he wrote Franciscae Meae Laudes. And 
was there a separate identity bchind theinitials ‘J.F.G.’? Jeanne 
Duval reraained ihc loadstone. In cadaveresque embrace against 
‘Faffreuse Juive’ he longs for the noble physique and cold eyes of 
his mistress. The circle of his bondage is soon dosed. Baudelaire 
was hardly a Gasanova for promiscuity. 


* Alb(*rt reuillorat: Handřlnirt e.t la Belle aux Cheveux d'Or. 
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Yet Fondáne is right; he was a brutal sensualist. Eroticisin was 
the confessed symbol of his guilt: the motif of corrupt carnality 
recurs repulsively through his lifc, thought and work. Wiiat 
surpriscs onc is how much of his work and thought, if not ofhis 
life, escaped its thrall. I had forgotten that, having attcnipted 
suicidc, htí wrote up an ironie arcount of the event which sounds 
more sincere than the references to it in one ofhis letters: ‘1 am 
killing myself bccause I am usele-ss to others and dangerous to 
myself. . . bccause I am immortal and bccause I hopií . , . 
Point out to her (to Jeanne) my dreadful cxample and how 
disorder of rnind and life Icads to soinbre despair and eonipletc 
annihilation.’ He struck himsclfwith a knife and woke up at the 
commissariat de police whencc, aťter receiving a scolding, he was 
carried homc. His mother was gracious and copied oiil Iiis verses; 
but she drank bordeaux whereas he likcd burgundy. Il has becn 
suggested that the scene was arranged to persuade Oencral 
Aupick to pay off his stepson*s notorious dtíbts. 

AU this is neither edifying nor exceptional. Such predicaments 
and depravitics are corrimon in 'Bohemia’, a u-nri that was 
Corning into vogue in Baudelaire’s youtl) to characteri/e the i>ost- 
patronage community of pocts and artists. His personál luc k is 
persistcntly bad, which means that if it takés a turu íbr the líetter 
he misses the turn; he is, as Mr Eliot has said, a bungler. What is 
exceptional in Baudelaire, apart frorn the fact lhal he is a poct, 
is his extraordinary sense of guilt, In adding profundily to his 
vision, it communicates an incomparable tremor to his verse. 
His poems reflcct in their depths not a merc ‘frisson niacabre’ 
but a ‘tempete sous un eráne.’ 

To an age of psychoanalysis a sense of guilt is also somethiríg 
of a coinmonplače. There seems no good rcason for r<'j ec ling the 
help oflered by the theory of the (Edipus Gomplcx, provided we 
recognize the limits of its applicatioii. Analysis prodiices a useful 
formulation of certain aspects of Baudclaire’s inner conílict, 
which it assimilates to a well identiíled neurotic pattern. This, 
accordirig to our tastes, we may accept or reject in favour of the 
opposition theory of M Sartre. Baudelaire’s father, an altractive 
man of somc artistic attaiiimcnt, had marricd at sixty and had 
dicd when his child was six. The boy’s passion for his mothfír, 
later referred to in the most explicit terms, was thvvarted and 
envenomed by her niarriage to an officer who was promoted to 
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a high rank and became French arnbassador at Gonstantinople. 
The antipathy Charles felt for his stcpfather was so marked that 
during thc poHtical exdtcment of *48, the poct rushed about thc 
barricades flourishing a rifle and crying: ‘II faut fusiller le général 
Aupiekl’ Such facts speak nowadays for more than themscives. 
Science assimilates to lypc. But the images of a poet are un- 
predictable and diflerentiate a speciál sensibility. The singularity 
of this čase cannot bc fully explained-can it cven be isolated?- 
without intclligent reference to the major function, to the poems 
of a mind conditioned as much by the religious orientations as 
by the personál rapports of his childhood. 

] t becomes clcar thal Baudelaire’s deeper états d'áme are rooted, 
not in Calholic aestheticism-although he makes much use of 
ritualistic imagcry- but in dogma; at least in some of thc explicit 
fundamentals of the Calholic faith. How to define his religious 
attitude is a question of endless discussion. The Belgian poct, 
Georges Rodenbach, claimed wilh ingenuous confidence that he 
was a Catholic poet. The Calholic critic, Brunetičre, denounced 
hiin as a ‘Satan ďhótel garni*. Leon Cladel, who called Baude- 
laire his master, considered his claim to be ultramontane as ‘pur 
Dandysme*. In the most serious study of the pocťs religion that 
has appeared, Baudelaire: Entre Dieu et Satan, M Jean Massin 
speaks of his ‘drólc de Ghristianisme* as ‘that of a sinner who 
knows himself to be a sinner.* (Not a bad qualification for 
Christian candidature, onc would suppose.) Himself a Catholic 
whosc sympathy Ibr thc poems is genuine, M Massin refuses to 
coiifirm the canonization of ‘Saiiit Charles Baudelaire,* and is 
content to believe that the poct was at all times ‘impregnated 
with Christianity,* striving to becomc a more virtuous, if not a 
more orthodox, Christian. *To make Baudelaire a perfect catho¬ 
lic,’ he adds, ‘is not only to betray him but to betray catholicism,* 
Yet the poet often referred to himself as a catholic ~once, for 
instance, in protest, on hearing from his mother that, when she 
had passed a copy of Les Fleurs du Aíal to the curé of Honfleur, 
that sensitive cleric had pitched it on the fire. On another 
occasion he complaincd to a fellow poet that Ghenavard had 
‘never scented the catholic beneath the Fleurs du Mal, in which 
he was certainly wrong, for does anyone exist more catholic than 
the devil?* And to speak of Baudclaire*s contemporaries, it is 
when we compare his attitude with the aggressively anti-catholic 
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and anti-chrístian attitude of Leconte de Lisle oř w ith the pan- 
theistic Manichcism of Hugo, that it is seen to differ toto ctslo 
from theirs. 

Confronted by this impenetralia of thfíological subtletics and 
rcfineinents, the lay critic rnight be rontcnt to concludc that 
Baudelaire was a man fascinatcd by rnystical pcrspectivcs at 
which hc gazed through Roman lenses, without being ablc to 
íind his feet in orthodoxy. Even his most sympathetic admircrs 
seein to háve had doubts. Warmhearted Barbey ďAurevilly, 
sclf-appointed Gonnétable des Lettrcs and flamboyant defender 
of the l'aith, concluded a fainous review with the remark; ‘Grily 
two decisions are opon to the poet who wrote I^s Fleurs du Mal: 
to become a Christian or to blow out his brains.’ And Paul 
Bourget, who recovered at a latě hour from the analysis of liber- 
tinage in the novel to end his days in the odour of sanctity, eould 
speak of Baudelaire as a ‘catholique désabusé devenu un libertin 
analysa teur.* 

There seems no rcason to doubt that, from infancy, Baudelaire 
had acquired a religious conception of Jife and the universc which 
rernained, unaífected by his backslidings and bJasphernies, the 
mainspring of his spirituál aspirations. To say he eould not shake 
himself free from certain dogmas would understate the čase: for 
him they were axiomatic, shaped out of the logic ol‘ existence. 
Feeling, imagination, and interraittently but profoundly lhought 
itself were in his čase conditioned by, ‘impregnated with’, the 
Catholic conception of God, the Dcvil, aiigels, h(*Il, purgatory, 
heaven. In moments of blasphemy any oť these niight be denied 
except the Devil, in whose person and presence hc s(‘ems to háve 
believed with a conviction compared with which Gide’s was 
that of a recent convert. His notions of originál and actual sin 
are, says M Massin, Christian, but hLs conception of redeinption 
is much Icss clear; his knowledge of Ghrist is inadequate: ‘tra- 
gique ignorance du Sauveur.’ Massin íinds Baudelaire devoted 
to a salvation of self-help: ‘his mind avows itself incapable of 
communion, imprisoned in the desire for personál rcalization.* 
But there is not apparently a passagc in his works which denies 
a single dogma of the Church explicitly. In any interpretation of 
society and the universe which is not relatcd to Catholic assurnp- 
tions he shows no kind of interest, none in science oř progress or 
democracy. 
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limile Verhaercn, one of his numcrous progeny who was capli- 
vated by these things, ušed to complain that hc could not shake 
off ‘ce vieux fonds de catholicisme.’ That would be true of 
Baudelaire without the cornplaint. Yet what he cannot oř will 
not do is to ronform to its injunctions. At times he seems to 
proiess a dismal kind of delight in this disability and his self- 
indulgence bccoincs deliberate. Ilere is his perversity and he 
knows it not as a literary aífectation, but as sin, an attitudc of the 
soul. His plight is abject and not without complicity, but there 
is no shade of falschood in his clairvoyance. Of some of his 
poems Fondáne says, ‘VicCj that double fault against morals and 
taste, displays itself in them and ambitiously claims spirituál 
primacy; and what is worse, with a kind of conviction.’ Remorse 
ensues, not repentarice, remorse for proerastination. The cry, 
too latě! the realization of the irremediable, strikes harrowing 
toneš of melodious aiiguish out of his instrument, such as had not 
been heard in Frcnch poetr>' sincc Racinc. Ennui, the accom- 
plicc of despair, supervenes; and yielding to that travesty of 
mysticism to which certain temperaments are prone, his relig- 
ious impulses are diverted into ‘erotology’, to be in turn thwarted 
by his lucidity, his logical sense of degradation, and finally 
preeipitated, analysed and íixed, in a little marvel of subtie form, 
one of those ‘poémes noirs et splendides qui comptent*, as 
Thicrry Maulnier says, ‘parmi les plus beaux de nos Icttres*: 

Tcte-á-tetc sombrc et limpide 
Qij’un eoeur devenu son miroir! 

Puits de Vérité, clair ct noir, 

Oh tremblc une étoile livide, 

Un pharc ironique, inferrial, 

Flambeau des gráces sataniqucs, 

Soulagemenl et gloire uniques, 

- La conscience dans le Mal! 

La conscience dans le Aíal: is his speciál awareness of evil the secret 
of Baudelaire? If so perhaps the difference between him and our- 
selves, hypoerite lecteur, is that he faced his Judgment before the 
time. On the statě ol inind rcvcaled bere it would be better not 
to comment sincc one spirituál expert has left it to Divine Mercy 
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to assess. Let us také our last word from thc poct himself: ‘il était 
impossible de faire autrement Vagitation de V esprit dam le mal.' 
This he conccives as his appointed task. Its exccution i n vol ves 
thc experience of grcat suffcring, and thc analysis of suíTcring in 
Inmself and in others is thc saving theme of the dccper poems. 
Saintc-Beuvc, >vhose attitude was syinpathctic to the pcrson of 
the poet, whereas what the poct nccded and begged for was a 
public expression of interest in his work, put his finger on thc 
problém in a letter WTÍtten afler rcceiving a copy of Les Fleurs du 
Mal: ‘Et vous avcz pris rEnfcr, vous vous ctcs fail Diabic . . . en 
pétrarquisant sur rhorrible, vous avcz Tair dc vous étre joué, 
vous avez pourtant souffert, - vous avez dů beaucoup soujfrir, mon 
pauvre enfant!’ L*OnrIe Beuve knew sornething about it. Had 
he not withdrawn his toes from thc samc sulphurous sca? His 
yo\m%protégéh2Lá unwisdy plunged in and was caught struggling 
in the cddies without help. Yct it is at this vortcx-deplh of 
torment that Baudelaire’s larger hopc begirjs to operáte ihrough 
thc conviction that suíreririg is thc poct\s ransom, rcinstates the 
vision of the Gelcstial Hierarchy and ‘preparcs a plače’: 

Je sais que vous gardez ime plače au Poete . . . 

That thc wholc argumentatioii has been pronounccd unortho- 
dox may bc a scrious theological rharge. Bul most readers wouid 
agrce that the theme of suffering to which Baudelaire so oftcn 
returned has produced stanzas of such compassionate beauty and 
power that few in modem poctry can be comparcd with them in 
brcadth and poignancy of sympathy: 

C’est un cri repete par milic sentinelles, 

Un ordre renvoyé par mille porte-voix; 

C’est un phare allumé sur mille citadelles, 

Un appel de chasscurs perdus dans les grands bois! 

C*ar c’est vraiment, Seigneur, le meilleur témoignagc 
Qiie nous puissions donner de notrc dignitě 
Que cet ardent sanglot qui roule ďáge en áge 
Et vient mourir au bord de votre éternité! 

And for thosc to whom these tragic sublimities háve bccome 
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familiar, there is thc prodigious conclusion of the poeťs inedi¬ 
ta tion on the fate of ‘Les Petites Vieilles’: 


Ruines! ma famillc! ó cerveaux coiigénéres! 
Je vous fais chaque soir un solenncl adieu! 
Ou serez-vous demain, Éves octogcnaires, 
Sur qui pése la griffe effroyable de Dieu? 


In one of his essays on the poet Mr Eliot suggcsts that ‘the 
opinion that Baudelaire was an artist exclusively for arťs saké’ 
had obstructcd a proper jud gmerit. The poet, he says, ‘camc into 
vogue at a time whcn “Art for Arťs saké” was a dogma’. The 
authority of Gautier could be cited in support of this view: 
‘Baudelaire was for the absolute autonomy of art and could not 
admit that the poem had any other end but itself or any other 
mission but to excite in the reader the sensation of the beautiful 
in thc absolutc! sense of the term’. But thc error is not mcrely 
referable to the time in which these poets livcd. Baudelaire, the 
aestheticían, must bear some degree of direct responsibility for a 
confusion of issucs and terms which cannot be straightened out 
here, though thcí nátuře of the misconception raay briefly be 
indieated. 

AI though his a llegianee blew hotand cold, it is doubtful whether 
at any tirnc Baudelaire subseribed to the doctrine as expounded 
by Gautier, cxcept to acquiesce on thc negative side in an amoral 
attitudc adopted in defence oť art against didacticism. The 
origins of Art for Arťs saké lie in the artisťs active experience, and 
the notion recurs perennially, fusing the practice of good crafts- 
manship with the pereeption of the ‘Vie des Formes’ and the 
fmer aspects of taste. Its formulation in the sccond quarter of the 
nineteenth century marks a reaction from romantic Messianism, 
on the one hand, and on the other, from the prohibitions of 
bourgeois philistinism: poetry is design, thc lyric is a verbal 
cameo or enamcl. This emphasis was fundamental to the Par- 
nassian idea of the ‘plastic*, against which Baudelaire himself 
protested in a vchement article, putting the čase for humane 
literatuře against the cxcessive devotion of his contemporaries to 
paganism in stone. Elsewhcre howcver he confessed that he had 
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been attractcd to ‘the plastic’ from inťancy, and he rcsorts to 
the word wheriever he needs it. Much of his imagery^ conforms 
to the type. 

His insistence on the autonomy of poetry was derived iri the 
form in which he expressed it, not from Théophilc Gautier, but 
from Edgar Allan Poc’s essay on the Poetic Priticiple which, 
surprising as it might seem, has had a fortuně iii France lhát 
makes one think at times of the role of CoIeridge’s Biographia 
Literaria in English romanticism or even of the Symposium in the 
Renaissance. A phrase like ‘La poesie, pour peu qu’on veuille 
dcscendrc en soi-méme, interroger son áme, rappelcr ses souve- 
nirs ďenthousiasme, n’a pas ďautre but qu’elle-méme; elle ne 
peut pas en avoir ďautre, et aucun počme ne sera si grand, si 
noble, si véritablement digne du nom de poeme, que celui qui 
aura été éerit uniquement pour le plaisir ďécrire un poeme’ is 
an cmbellished adaptation, along wúth much else in his articles 
on the American, which has been accepted as part of the French 
poeťs acsthetic creed. Actually what Baudelaire appropriated 
from Poc was assimilated with all the more ease sincc his owm 
conreption of poetry was equally ideálistic. Both poets are with 
Gautier in agrccment over anti-didacticisrn and anti-philistinLsrn, 
but with this difference. l*oc and Baudelaire tend towards a 
mysiicisme d'art related to a supernatural concí^ptioii of Beauty. 
For le bon Théo the external world exists and the artisťs job is not 
to interpret it rnystically but, as Mallarmé irnplied in his Toast 
Funéhre, to give it the one form of permanence which is reál: the 
precarious eternity of art. Whereas for Poe, poetry needs no 
justification; it exists in its own right as a rcflection of ultimate 
Beauty. In his discussion of the Poetic Principle Poe had said, 
‘while this Principle itself is, strictly and simply, the Human 
Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the manifestation of the Princi¬ 
ple is always found in an elevating excitement of the óow/ quite 
independent of that passion which is the intoxication of the 
Heart-or of that Truth which is the satisfaction of the Reason*. 

Obviously Poc’s conception soars above moralistic justification 
as smoothly as Gautier*s evades it. But, and this requires empha- 
sis, the impartial force of both lineš of argument is lost if they are 
ušed as excuses for immorality in art. Such a notion could never 
háve oceurred to the great threc, Art for the saké of licence was 
a fiction of the smaller fry of censors and imitators who snapped 
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and rhatlcrcd at their heels. And in England Swinburne and 
Wildc did more to queer than to clear thc pitch. 

Mr EHot is lione the less right to ignorc Baudelaire’s conten- 
tion that whcn he wrote a poem it was with the sole objcct of 
writing a poem. l’he impulse to creatc a beautiful pattern of 
irresponsible words seized him frcqucntly, no doubt, with rcsults 
to be appraiscd latcr in this essay. Bul such an objective couid 
not possibly account for a collection as various in type and so 
rich in signiíiranre as I^s Fleurs du Mal. ‘Who*, asks M Massin, 
‘couid be persuaded to believe that thc finest, thc saddest and 
the most hurnan pocms of the collection owe their existence to 
prcoccupations of a strictly acsthctic order?’ At times Baudelaire 
diíclarcd the intention of the work to be purely acsthetic; at 
times hc foreswore himself vigorously. The whole truth secms to 
háve cmerged in a burst of self-justification addressed to Ancelle, 
the family solicitor: ‘Faut-il vous dire que dans co livre j’ai 
mis tout mon ccpur, toute ma iendresse^ toute ma religion ^travestie), 
toute ma hninel 11 est vrai quc j’écrirai Ic rontraire; que je jurerai 
mes grands dieux que c’est un livre d^art pur, de singerie, de jong- 
lerie; et je rnentirai comme un arracheur de dents’. 

Despilc his support of the claim.s of pure poetry, Baudelaire is 
a poéte engagé. But let us not flatter ourselves that thc apparent 
contradictions in his mind cari be smoothed out with a phrase. 
W^c rnust gh^nre at another aspcct of the conflict. Baudelaire is in 
conscious revolt againsl much in thc practice oťhis prcdecessors. 
IVot against Romanticism. How couid hc háve been in complete 
revolt against the literary Zcitgeist, of which hc left one of the 
best deřinitions?-‘Qjui dit romantisme dit art modeme, c’est-á- 
dirc intimitě, spiritualitě, couleur, aspiration verš Tinfini, expri- 
mées par touš les moyens que contiennent les arts\ Actually hc 
had outdistanced his contemporaries, by having, as Saintc-Beuve 
said, gonc off' in a wherry to Kamchatka. What he strongly 
disapproved of was the reliancc his prcdecessors had placed on 
‘orgiastic’ inspiration and their indifference to control of the 
means of art. ‘L’orgic n’cst pas la soeur de l*inspiration; nous 
avons cessé crttc parentc adultére . . A more subtle distinction 
is drawn in one of the sketchcs for a preface to the poems: ‘Des 
počteš illustres s’étaient partagé depuis longtemps les provinces 
les plus fleuries du domaine poetique. II m’a pam plaisant et 
ďautant plus agréable que la táche était plus difficilo, d*extraire 
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la beauté du Mal. Cc Jivre, essentiellemcnl inutile rt absolument 
innoccnt, n’a pas été ťait clans un autre but que de me divertir 
et ďcxercer mon goút prononcé pour robstacle*. Here the ex- 
traction of beauty from evil is regarded in terms of the aestheiic 
pleasure derivcd from la difficulté vaincue, under the aegis of 
Gauticr*s famoiis ‘inutile’. But there is more in it than that. Mr 
)'^liot spoke of the care Baudelaire took with his poems. Such 
srnipulousness was part of the geniiine reaction of poets of his 
timc from these who had thought it enough to look into their 
hcarts to write. Baudelairc*s conrcrn went beyond this. As Rim- 
baud was to perceive, he was creating a new visionary art. AI- 
lowances must be madc for his fluctuations between the formal 
and the speculative piirposiveness. 

We must also allow for the fluctuations of his critics. Sainte- 
Beuve, in the passage already quoted, saw from the first the 
novel and perilous ambition of the work: ‘Et vous avez pris 
l’Enfer . . Valéry ignores the dessovs, when he deseribes the 
dominant impulse as ‘le d(%ir, en un mot, ďunc substance plus 
solide et ďune formě plus savante et plus purc’. Benjamin Fon¬ 
dáne settled the matler as justly as it is capablc of being settled 
and placcd the argument in the right perspective. Referring to 
the poems, ‘Lcur pourquoi\ he said, ‘noiis révélera encore une 
Ibis, s’il en était Ijesoiii, que cc n’cst pas ďune méditation sur le 
fait littéraire qu’clles sout issues, mais ďune expcricnce intense, 
métaphysiquc, religieuse dont le fait littéraire n’est que Tultime 
et inlelligente expression, cléguisée,* 

Baudelaire believed in justification by the arts. 1 o refuse this 
form of good works was for the artist the unforgivable sin: . et 

qui ont refuse la Rédemption par le travail’. M Jean Massin 
makes a grave cornment on this attitude: ‘The admirable honesty 
with whieh Baudelaire devotes himself to his task and duty as 
poet induces him to consider poetry as a sccond way to redemp- 
tion alongside the primary. It is not possible to follow him in this 
direction’. All this serious critic finds to condone is the fact that 
Baudelaire made no attempt to gain redemption by using his art 
for such ‘missions’ as those the Romanticists undertook: to plav 
the Mágus or moral guide of mankind or the reformer of society 
like Hugo or Vigny’s Chatterton. A layman intruding in these 
matters risks sophistry, perhaps cven damnation. But he may 
not fecl surc that the poeťs čase has be‘cn fully stated. Let us 




approach the problém oFjustification from a difFerent angle by 
asking what are the sins which Baudelaire appears to drcad 
most? In his order of gravity they are profligacy, procrastination 
and ennui, his personál form of ‘l’acedia, maladie des moines*, 
that connivanc e in despair which saps resistance and frustrates 
energy. But profligacy, procrastination and frustration in relation 
to what? His appointcd task as a poet can be the only valid 
answcr. And what werc the dimcnsions of the task? Was the 
critic who acťuscd Victor Hugo of being ‘un grand poete 
scriptural qui a Tceil fcrmé á la spiritualité’-a poet ‘in whom 
God in a mood of inscrutable mystiíication had fused stupidity 
witli genius’-was Baudelaire himself endowed with such poten- 
tialitics as could háve made him the great modem French poet 
Hugo was not? If his evasions and indulgences obstruct the 
devclopmeiit of his art, is it unnatural of him to express, not fcar 
of losing his soul (which he ntwcr expressed) but anxiety about 
impairing his lalcnts and missing redemption through failing to 
complete his task? The problém can be given a more realistic 
turn if we ask simply what Baudelaire could háve doně, had he 
had more times that is had he not hastened his own end? M Massin 
raiscs this qucsíioii. But the implication of his treatrncnt seems 
to be that the poet attcmpted to compensate through his art for 
the failure of his life. Whereas for Baudelaire such a ‘distinction’ 
could only háve been confusing; the value of life and the value 
of art wcre for him one; his failure in each is one and the same 
failure. But the fragments of poetic achicvemcnt salvaged from 
the ruins amouiit none the less to a spirituál achievement: 

. . . j’ai fait mon dcvoir 

Comme un parfait chimiste et comme une áme sainte. 

Whatever we make of Baudelaire, it seems impossible to explain 
any of his views without admitting that the most important of 
them assume spirituál values. We cannot hope to understand his 
view of poetry in particular, if we fail to perceive that he regarded 
it as a supernatural gift. Such conviction he expressed repeatedly: 
‘La Poésie est ce qu’il y a de plus récl, c*cst ce qui n’est complětc- 
ment vrai que dans un antre monde, Ce monde-ci, dictionnaire 
hiéroglyphique’. The latter phrase he took from the lips of his 
ideál painter, Eugěne Delacroix. But he adapted it to a systém 
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of quasi-mystical thought which for several generations }iad been 
exerting an influence on the imagination of Western Europe, the 
extent of which is not even now fully appreciated.* 

The eccentricitics of Baudelaire*s catholicism háve more than 
oncc been related to the tradition of liter ary catholicism which 
passes through Chateaubriand and Joseph de Maistre down to 
the Amaury ofSainte-Beuve*s Vůlupté, In his fragmeritaryjournal, 
Mon CoBur mis á nu, Baiidelairc confessed that de Maistre and 
Edgar Allan Poe had taught him to think. De Maistre was that 
anti-revolutionary autoerat whom the King of Sardinia ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary to the court of Saint Petersburg, a 
Champion of the Gatholic hierarchy, whose catholicism was not 
free from a taint of llluminism contracted through an inlercst 
in freemasonry. For Baudelaire Joseph de Maistre was a ‘grand 
esprit*. Traces of his thought are found in se\xTal of the poerns. 
His writings were howcver only one of the channels through 
which the poct irnbíbed his share of those circumambient forms 
of supernatiiral speciilation, bequeathed by the revolutionary 
period, which sooner or later led him back to Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. It is probable that sonie of Balzac’s iiovels, almost ccrtainly 
Séraphita, may háve directed the poeťs attention in the first 
instance to the elaboráte systém of the Swedish visionary, with 
whose dogmatic epitome, Heavm and Hell, he seems to háve been 
dircctly acquainted. That a doctrinc expressed with so m\ích 
‘matter-of-factness" could háve influenced several generations of 
poets and artists may seem as odd to us as it did to Dc Quinccy. 
But it has long been apparent that modem poetry and the other 
arts háve absorbed much iraagery of an oceult or mystical cast 
from soLirccs outside the classical and biblical traditions. ‘We 
háve come to give you metaphors for your poetry*, declared the 
unknown instructors to W. B. Yeats, as he tclls us in A Vision, 
Images of this provenance were adopted by Baudelaire usually 
from the manipulative hands of Balzac, Gérard de Nerval or 
Joseph de Maistre, But more firmly than any of them he accepted 
the doctrine of Correspondencc, which relates the things of time 
and sense with absolute rigour to their counterparts on one plane 
or another of the spirit-world with which Swedenborg professed 
to be familiar. The reál attraction of the doctrine is that it offers 

* A fuller treatrnent of tliis subjrct will bc found in somc stiulies of 7 /if Hitckjuround 
of Modem French Poetry to appear shortly frotn the Cambridiír L'iiiver.siiy Press. 
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with complcte assurance and elaboráte ‘proof ’ a systém of uni- 
versal analogy. 

With his genius for turning the thought and example of other 
men into somelhing cřfectivc of his own, Baudelaire assimilatcs 
Swedenborg’s notioii of Correspondcnce to the experience of 
poetr>' and the arts. The ‘celcbrateď ^onnct, Correspondances^ has 
becn ca Hed an ‘a(‘Slhctic catechism’. Swedcnborg was no aes- 
thetician, bul soine of his ideas fit as readily as Poe’s into an 
idealistic conception of the arts. In the following passage from 
his thírd essay on the American Baudelaire blends both sources: 
‘CTest cel admirable, cet imrnorlel instinct du Beau qui nous fait 
considerer la terre et ses spectaclcs comme un aper^ru, comme 
unc correspondance du Ciel*. 

I n several other passages of his criticism Baudelaire involves 
Swcdenborg’s explicit authority at important junctures in the 
exposition of his own acsthetic. His application of the doctrinc he 
explains most clearly of all in one of his two essays on Victor 
Hugo. The images of a great poet (and he applies ihe conception 
elsewherc to Gautier and to Wagner) attract and convincc 
because they are spiritually truc: such images are perceptions of 
universal analogies; they are ‘mathematically* exact: ‘Chcz les 
excellents poctes, il n’y a pas demetaphore, de comparaison ou 
ďépitlieHe qui ne soit ďune adaptation mathématiquement exacte 
dans la circonstance actuelle, parce que ces comparaisons, ces 
metaphores et ces épithétes sont puisées dans Tinépuisable fonds 
de Vuniverselle analogie ^ et qa’elles nc peuvent étrc puisées ailleurs.* 

In this conception of the poeťs function, not as prí>phet ofa new 
dispensalion but as ‘decipherer’ofthcdivinehieroglyphics, Baude- 
lairc finds at once the truc vocation of the poet and the diíferentia 
of his genius. Is it therefore illogical of him to see in the poetic 
function, not oniy a divine gift, but a means of justification?- 

Anges revétus ďor, dc pourpre et ďhyacinthe, 

O vous, soyez témoins que j’ai fait mon devoir 
Comme un parfait chimiste et comme une áme saintc. 

The acutc sense of spirituál obligation is rarely accompanied 
in Baudelaire’s mind by a sense of duty fulfillcd, and there is 
probably more supplication than assurance in this appeal. It is 
in the frustration he felt in his highest function that we find the 
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brunt ofhis tragédy. Into the origiiLs of his psychologiral predica- 
ment wc make no pretence to see beyond a chaos of impulse.s. 
Montaignc was inspired to begiii writing his Essays by the 
‘chimcras’ he found ‘playing the runaway horše* in tlic disordcr 
of his mind. A closc comparison with Baudelaire is not siiggested. 
But we may now turn to obscrve how, having by 1857 written 
most of his bcst poems, he atlempted to presciit thrm in a 
signiíicant sequcnce. Opinions difler as to how far Les Fleurs du 
Mal wcvG planned in consccutive detail. Gustave Kalin rejected 
the view. M Albert Fcuillerat, to whom we are indebted for his 
revelations of how Marcel Prousl composed his novel, believes 
that Baudelaire arranged his poems according to preoceupations 
of the nicest precision. Herc we shall be contenl to indicatc 
something of the signiíicance of the main siibdivisions with the 
help of reference to characteristic poems. Ultimately the test of 
every poet lies not in the manner of his life or in the nátuře of his 
thought, but in what hc writes down. As with many modem 
poets Baudelaire’s reputation has suífered from too much bio- 
graphical detection. One myslery rcmaiiis intact: how such a 
man could rise into the heaven of art eífortlessly, as if on arch- 
angelic wings, yet casting a shadow. 


11 

THE ARCHITECTIJRE Ol' 'l.KS FLEURS DIJ MAl/ 

The first edition of Les Fleurs du Mal was a collection showing 
a diíferent arrangement and balance from the disposition of 
subsequent issucs. The important section called Tablenw: Parisims 
did not exist; most of its best poems wcrc awaiting the stimulus 
of the condemnation to be written. The law can iind itsclf in an 
awkward position when confronted by an originál work of art or 
literatuře. It has usually to judge the eífect as good or bad in 
relation to contemporary moral standards. The incidence of 
such a judgment must fall on the contemt narrowly conceived, 
regarded in fact as an indiíTcrcnt public sees it and not for what 
it is worth in the context of the work. The composition is not 
accepted as an ensemble, a synthesis, but is interrogated and may 
be condemned on a paraphrase, an abstraction from the whole. 
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There is a touch of acute pathos in thc anxiety Baudclaire 
showed when he appealed to that other intensely serious poet, 
Alfred de Vigny, on sending him the volume, to recognize that 
it was not a merc album and that it had a bcginning and an cnd. 
Let US try to obcy this injunction or at least to emulate the atti- 
tude of unbiased intelligence, which was the response made by 
thc most distinguished judge the younger poet could háve found 
among his elders. First, howevcr. let us remind oursclves of the 
complexities of the work bcforc us~not only thc complexity of 
the author’s mind, bul the variety of interests reflected and con- 
densed within a range of less than two hundrcd of his poems. * 
The tensions and attractions in conflict under the surface of this 
series ol’ rontrollcd stanza- and sonnct-forms háve already in- 
spircd volumcs of cxegt^is. Hcre we shalJ háve time only to com- 
mciit on the major aspects of the composition. Of these the hrst 
corresponds to the largest subdivision, Spleen et Idéal which, with 
the second, Tahleaux Parisiens^ dominatcs all subscquent arrange- 
ments. 1’hey are by far thc most inclusive and characteristic 
sections, though a fcw poems as irnportant as any oceur in the 
subdivisions that follow. 

l’he volume is dedicated to Théophile Gautier in a phrase 
whosc grandiloquencc has puzzled many of Baudclaire^s ad- 
mirers. Contemporary estimates of the poetry of Gautier make 
thc tribute secm excessive, yet there are reasons íbr not regarding 
it as insincere. Gautier was a mastcr-technician. Mr Eliot*s 
respect for Mr Pound may throw somc light on the rclationship. 
But Baudclaire’s admiration was not conhncd to that amazing 
intuition into all the arts of luxury w^hich he found transposed in 
the audacious hedonism of Mademoiselle de Maupin oř realized in 
the malure miniatuře-work of Emaux et Camées. Gautier was, to 
use a Word concocted in this century, the ‘imagisť par excellence, 
that is, for Baudelaire, one of the decipherers of the divine hiero- 
glyphics and therefore a great poet; nor was Gautier himself as 
much averse as might appear to mystical conceptions of thc 
pocťs function.^ Robust and genial, wearing his f)anoply of 
talents with a nonchalance frec from conscious vanity, the author 


* C^ognisaiicr should be taken of ihe Petits Pohneš en Prose collcctcd posthumously in 
1869; bnt spacc will not allow of a scparatc treatment of these which extend the range 
of thc poems in verse, 2 ijee the chapter on Gautier in Georges Poulet: Ktudes sur 
le Temps humain. 
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of Emaux et Camées, while he in turn regarded Baudelaire with 
conspicuous sympathy and penetration, docs not seem to havc 
perceived the superiority of Les Fleurs du Afal, and could scarcely 
háve thought the dedication an cxaggerated compliraent. 

The flattcring mood ends abruptly. Nothing could more forci- 
bly illustrate the bi-polarity of Baudelaire’s mental processes than 
to find that he has turned from obeisance to his ‘trcs-cher et trés- 
vénéré maítre et ami’ to address ihe ‘hypocritical reader’, you 
and me, in what must be the most uningratiating apostrophe 
cver preíixed to a notablc volume of verse. The curious spirituál 
moralist who is one of the author’s personae aceuses us of some of 
the worst sins humanity can commit. Our erimes and vices may 
be sociál but the judgment is of the heart of man, desperately 
wicked. The tone, howcver, is ironical, eynical, Faustian, not 
biblical. Each quatrain closes with a clinch of accu.sation, trucu- 
lent in its nialisrn or insinuating in its bitter satiře. 'Fhe deadliest 
of sins is none of the orthodox seven. It is ennui, the sin of aequi- 
escence in spirituál defeatism, and most serious of all, the dc- 
featism of the artist. For nced it be said, the incidence of the 
judgment is in the last resort subjective: the censurc is a mea 
culpa. 

As we pass from Au Lecteur to Bénédictiou we perceive the an- 
tithesis from which the tragic interest of the entire series draws 
its strongest eífects-the judgment of man in error uiider the 
ciirse: the magnification of art as a supernatural and vicarious 
grace. That the artist has a chancc of redemption through plead- 
ing the cause of mankind in the anguish of its prcdicament is the 
positive implication of his task. And this faith is the intermitlcnt 
rainbow against that 'thick shadow of cloud and íire of mol ten 
lighť in which Swinburne found the poems to ber steeped. 

Spleen et Idéal elaborates and diversiíies this fundamental 
contrast to the extent of two-thirds of the whole collection. In 
Bénédictim the position of the poct in society is contrasted with 
his divine function. l’he poet belongs to the spirituál order to 
which, when his arduous work is doně, he returns. The high notě 
is heard at once against the ground-bass of the deadliest vicc: 

Lcrsque par un décret des puissances supremes, 

Le Poěte apparait en ce niondc ennuyé. . . 
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The romantic cliché of the poeťs fate, misundcrstood and 
victimized in an indiflerent society, is developed with unexam- 
pléd ferocity; though, characteristically, it is the intimate hostili- 
ties lhát are cmphasized. The mother*s lamentations at having 
given birlh to a poet are almost as harsh as the threats of his 
harpy-fingered wifc. The rhythmic vituperation rises to a stri- 
deney that verges on the mclodramatic but to cvaporate in the 
notably fine stanzas of the close. Redemption through suíTering, 
the price of ransom, is, howcver prccarious its credal foundatíons, 
a notě struck never more impressively than when, as here, hope 
caii dietate chords of such clear perfection as to dissolve the 
orchestrated din of mockeries and aspersions. The poem is not a 
mastcrpiece; it strains one*s suspension of disbelief more, I think, 
in its virulcnt denunciations than in its soaring finále. But it 
exhibits at once that incomparable upward swing from the stasis 
of enruii and wallowing realism, which reminds us of Anatole 
France*s warning that Baudclaire caníiot bc regarded sirnply as 
the poet of vice. 

Most of the pieces in this subsection symbolize the spirituál 
lask of the artist. In Les Phares the theme is illustratcd from the 
work of great painters who, likc beacons aflamc on citadels, pass 
on the ery of humanity. 

7 ’he light five-stanzaed Élévation which followed Bénédiction in 
the first edition sings of the joyous ascension of the spirit uninhib- 
ited by notions of retribution or reward, with a purity of tirnbre 
weshould not miss in Baudelaire’s orchestration. Its implication 
of intuition into the language of flowers and mute tJiings Icads by 
clear design to the sonnet, Correspondances, Upon this, one of the 
most iníluential poems of the nineteenth century, ceascless 
commentary has fastened since the day when in 1891 the Greek- 
born Jean Morcas announced that, having medítated on its 
significance, he had dccided that the new school of Decadents 
should be rechristened ‘Symbolists’. Itscif a fascinating medi- 
tation in fourlcen lineš rather than a perfect sonnet, this compact 
repository of mystical reveries, analogícs and synaesthesia con- 
centrates a considerable numbcr of ingredients in Baudelaire’s 
thought. Hcre (to use a favourite image of his) many influences 
are condensed as in a phial of perfumes, whence they sprcad out 
again v/ith efíects covering the whole field of modem poetry. 
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Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans une ténébreuse et profondc unitc, 

Vaste comme la nuit et cominc la clarté. 

Les parfums, les couleurs ct les sons se répondent. 

The Swedenborgian title must not deccive us into holding the 
Northern sagc wholly or directly rcsponsible for the inspiralion 
of the poem. Verbally it is composed of reminiscences, largely 
luiconscious no doubt, of contemporaries and irnmediate prede- 
cessors who were more or less in the stream of Swedcnborg’s 
influencc, all of whom however tended to give his doctrine an 
interpretation, a transposition in tenns of art, which is entirely 
their own. Much of the imagery is taken over írom Ghaleau- 
briand, Balzac and Gérard de Nerval, and their contributions 
are combined with examplcs of synaesthesia froin Moffmann. 
The compound that emerges from the crucible has been called a 
veritable ‘catéchisme de haute esthctiquc’*. As a soniiet it is top- 
heavy. A density of suggeslion is compressed within the íirst 
quatrain which might háve been sufficient alone to launch the 
Symbolist movemetit. 

La Nátuře est un temple oíi de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 

L*hoinme y passe á travers des forets de syinboles 
Qui Tobservent avec des regards familiers. 

When from what Grépet calls ‘the gnomic splendour of these 
imperishable formulac’ the poct turns to interrogate his own 
expericnce and achievement, Icarus loses his looting in the 
clouds and plunges into depths of despondeney and despair. His 
first reaction is one of quiet sclf-rcproach, La Mmc Malade^ or of 
self-raillcry, La Muse Vénale, producing restrained, farriiliar and 
often perfect verses in a minor key. A more forceful mood of self- 
inerimination, Le Mauvais Moine, realizes the tragic contrast 
between those monks who celebrated their God artistically on 
the walls of their cells and the ‘mauvais cénobite*, who has left 
nothing to embellish his odious cloister. ‘O moine faincant!’-the 


^ The phrasc is Baudelaire’s, but is used thus by M Jean Poniinirr in his cTiquiry inlo 
the sources and meaniiiR of the suiinct in ím Mystigue de Jtaudelaire. 



l)Lirden of sclf-reproach is too well kiiown to require quoting. 
\ Vith this sonnet and the next, in which the theme of remorse for 
procrastination breaks in upon a retrospective mood to triumph 
tragically over the wistful hope of regenerative achievement, wc 
rcach some of the most distinctive poems of the collection: 

Ma jeunesse ne fut qu’un ténébreiix orage, 

Traversé ^:á et lá par dc brillants soleils; 

Lc tonncrre et la pluic ont fait un tel ravage 
Qu’il reste en mon jardin bien peu de fruits vermeils. 

Voilá quc j’ai touché Tautomne des idées; 

Et qu’il faul employer la pelle et les ráteaux 
Pour rassemblcr á neuf les terres inondées, 

Oú Teau creuse des trous grands comme des tombeaux. 

Et qui sait si les íleurs nouvellcs que je révě 
Trouveront dans ce sol lavé comme une gréve 
Le mystique aliinent qui ferait leur vigueur? 

' Ó doulcur! 6 douleur! Le Texnps mange la vie, 

Et Pobscur Eiinemi qui nous ronge le coeur 
Du sang que nous perdons croit et sc fortifie! 

The sonnet, La Beauté, one of the most frequently quoted but 
one of the less originál picces in the collection, introduces new 
considerations. Its inspiralion is the ideál realized by the plastic 
arts of antiquity as interpreted oríginally by Winckelinann and 
shared round by Baudelaire’s contemporaries at the instigation 
of Leconte de Lisle. For the Parnassians the beau idéal was a kind 
of divinity, materially embodied in the sculpture of Greece, 
whom they worshipped with a fervour derived in part no doubt 
from one of those curious diversions of religious feeling charac- 
teristic of so many poets and artists in France after 1850. The 
reigning goddess was the Venus de Milo (discovered in 1820) and 
rescmblances exist between Leconte de Lisle’s stanzas to her 
beau ty in the Poémes Antiques of 1852 and Baudelaire’s sonnet of 
1857. But with one unexpected diřference: the paim for impas- 
siviíy goes this time to Baudelaire. 

Originality is more flagrantly achieved in another sonnet, La 
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Géante. Here the author’s plcthoric sensuality is powcrfLilly syin- 
bolized in the huge female figuře which, lying across the country- 
sidc seems, under the spěli of the long rhythms which trace her 
outlines, to become the ample nonchalant naked Earth herself 
and to prefigure the lure to which the poct will suceumb in body 
and spirit: the obversc of his mystical aspirations and their 
contamination. 

Unlike Leconte de Lislc Baudelaire has no staluesque fixation. 
Soon he is erying out against the abuse of ‘thal frightful word, 
“plastic”’, which makes his flesh creep; nor do thcnies of abstract 
beauty satisfy him for long. Two pieces seem arranged to eut 
through this pictorialism with a singulár blend of novelty and 
premonition. Exotic odours emanating from the hair and person 
of his mulatto mistress excite that olfactory sensitiveness from 
which hc drew some of his most typical eífects and, as he un- 
winds the dark tresses, a flood of nostalgie images reininiscerit of 
his voyage to Mauritius inv^ades the undulations of his five-linc 
stanzas, swclling their scquencc into the languorous incantations 
of La Chevelure: 

Longtemps! toujours! ma main dans ta crinierc lourde 
Semera le rubis, la perle et le saphir, 

Aíin qu*á mon désir tu ne sois jamais sourde! 

N*cs-tu pas Toasis oů jc řeve, et la gourde 
Oú jc hume á longs traits Ic vin du sonvenir? 

But now he is caught in the toils and dives into a vortex of 
depravity. 

Je ťadore á Tégal dc la voúte nocturne, 

O vaše de tristesse, 6 grande tacitiirnc . . . 

The standards of height and depth are prccipitously reversed. 
Adoration drops in ten lineš to the Icvel of debauchery, One is 
tempted to ask if ever the theme of prostitution was trcated so 
flagrantly by a major poet and whether the rcsult is not gross 
sensationalism? ‘The aesthclic love of woman’, says M Massin, 
‘slips insensibly and ever more rapidly towards a sensual frenzy 
never satisfied, as is witnessed in ÓW non satiata. For Mr Eliot, 
‘His prostitutes, rnulattoes, Jewcsscs, serpents, f:aLs, corpses form 
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a rnachinery which has not worn vcry well/ Yet Mr Eliot can 
agree with Paul Valéry that Le Balcon, that perfectly niodulatcd 
invocalion to thc ‘maitresse des maítresses* (the íneluctable 
mulatto) is one of the most bcautiful of Baudelaire’s pocms. For, 
and here thc characteristic ambivalence reasserts itself, thc pieccs 
inspired by Jeanne Duval are not mere exhibitions of corruption; 
still less are they crudc records of dcbauchery. They are involved 
in a metaphysique of the conscience-eddies in the vortex of an 
áme en peine round which thc series whirls, from which it rebounds 
and into which it pliinges again. The latě poom, Madrigal Triste, 
as lovely as Le Balcon in its first part, but strangely disturbing in 
thc sequel, was also inspired by jearme: 

Je sais quc ton coeur, qui regorge 
De vieux amours déracines, 

Flamboie encor comme une forge, 

Et quc tu couves sous ta gorge 
Un peu de Torgueil des damnés; 

Mais iant, ma chére, quc tes réves 
N’auront pas reílété PEnfer, 

Et qu’cn un cauchemar sans treves, 

Songeant de poisons et de glaives, 

Éprise de poudre et de fer, 

N’ouvrant á chacun qu’avec crainte, 

Déchiffrant Ic malheur partout, 

Te convulsarit quand Theure tinte, 

'Fu n’auras pas senti Pětreinte 
De Pirrésistible Dégoút, 

Tu ne pourras, esciavc reirie 
Qui ne m’aimcs qu’avcc efíroi, 

Daris Phorreur de ia nuit malsaine 
Me dire, Támc de eris pleine: 

‘Je suis ton égale, 6 mon Roi!’ 

Distraught power, a desperate sincerity and an impulse of 
provocation went into thc making of many of these picces, the 
more interesting of which escape crudity through the intimations 
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they give of a mind at work in reactions of abhorrcnce and 
misery-but a mind in fundamental error. The inescapable fůry 
of animal desirc is not merely an outrage cominitted on the 
flesh; the intimacy is dainned in its inception and the pleasure of 
union is derived from the conviction of its iniquity: ‘riiomrne ct 
la femme savent quc c*est dans la certilude du mal que git toutc 
volupté*. At times it would scem as if the sexual relationship 
was conceived as the originál sin, redeemed, if at all, by the law 
of proereation: 

Machine avcugle et sourde, cn cruautés féconde! 
Salutaire instrument, biiveur du sang du monde, 
Gomment iras-tu pas hoňte et commerit n’as-tu pas 
Devant touš les miroirs vu pálir tes appas? 

La grandeur de ce mal oíi tu tc crois savante 
Ne ťa donc jamais fait rcculer ďcpouvante, 

Quand la nátuře, grande en ses desseins cachés, 

De toi se sert, 6 femme, ó reinc des péchés, 

- De toi, vil animal - pour pétrir un génie? 

O fangeuse grandeur! sublime ignominie! 

The elevated diction remains a grand style. ^ scorched with quasi- 
biblical imprecations; the long rbythms with their originál re- 
sources are now devoted to the poetic redemplion of the most 
corrupted of human intimacies. Never since Villon had a major 
French poet declared so emphatically that the wages of sin is the 
putrescericc of wasted flesh and carioiis bone. And the question, 
as I háve suggested, is not whether the Icsson is driven home 
with sufíiciently revolting detail-few things in literatuře can 
equal that notorious tour de fotce, La Ckarogne, -hwX. whether the 
antithesis is not at times so abruptly juxtaposed that the mind of 
the common reader registers truquage-^hock for shock*s sake- 
even when he may notice the moral so many ofíended critics 
seem to háve missed? 

- Et pourtant vous seřež semblable á cette ordure, 

A cette horrible infcction, 

Étoile de mes yeux, soleil de ma nátuře 
Vous, mon ange et ma passion 1 
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Prostitutcs, mulattocs, Jewesses, scrpenls, cats, corpses, vam- 
pires, charnel-hoiiscs and rainbow-tinted rcfuse-as Signor Mario 
Praž has said, the shapeicss putridero is galvanized into life by 
Baudelairc, for whom, we may add, the gruesomc display is not 
an end in itself biU the trappings of a sonl miming its tragédy on 
the trcstlc-stago oíbas-ro 7 nantisnie. This scandalizing, malodorous 
side of the Fleurs du Aíal has until recently tended to obsess 
foreign roaders. For loo many of us Baiidclaire is still the vagucly 
sinister ‘Brother’ of Swinburnc’s Ave Atqiie Vale, though Swiri- 
burnc had disowned the relationship long before he diod. 

Consider(*d togelher the pieces inspired by the Black Venus 
rnakc a reinarkabl(! group. Baadelaire’s introspcction is a lueid, 
not a saving graee. But the vitality of his treatment has cxtracted 
an astonishing variety of moods oiit of the liaison and has trans- 
muted thein, through the expert inanipulation of complcx re- 
sourees, into a set of love poems as distirictive as if they had been 
written before Rornanticisrn had begun to abuse the theme of 
the. femme fatale. Several years ago in the only serious articlc in 
English on the art of Baudelairc, Mr Middleton Murry discussed 
those inctallic eífeets wdiich Lecontc de l-.isle had commeiided 
earlier still. Nevěr were they realized more strikingly than in this 
vision of frigid womanhood burning with a gemlike ílame: 

Ses yeux poliš sont faits dc minéraux channants, 

Et dans cette nátuře étrange et symbolique 
Oů Pange inviolc se mele au sphinx antique, 

Oli tout n’cst qii’or, acier, lumičre et diamants, 
Resplendit á jamais, comme un astre inutilc, 

La froide majestc de la femme sti^rile. 

With the dalliarice on the balcony and its cuphonious rccur- 
rences (the perfect examplc of the rcversible stanza ušed for 
incantatory purposes), the tension slackens, the turgid profanity 
clears and the pure sensc of luxury dieta tes a miniatuře of perfect 
charm and graee likc Le Cadre: 

Comme un beau cadre ajoute á la pcinture. 

Bien qíťelle soit ďun pinceau trés-vanté, 

Je ne sais quoi ďétrange et ďenchantc 
En risolant de Pimmensc nátuře, 
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Ainsi bijoux, meublcs, métaux, dorarť, 

S’adaptaient justc á sa rare beauté; 

Rien n’oíTusquait sa parfaite clarlé, 

Et tout semblait lui servir de bordure. 

Méme on cút dit parfois qii’cllc croyait 
Que tout voulait Taimcr; elle noyait 
Sa nudité voluptueiiscmcnt 

Dans les baisers du satin et du linge, 

Et, leňte ou brusque, á chaqiie mouveinent, 
Montrait la gráce enfantine du singe. 

Semper Eadem^ anotlicr řine sonnet, introdures a transition so 
subtly managed that we inight be dcccivcd into thinking that 
between the originál protagonists there has becn a change of 
heart. It is not, howcver, the ‘belle ténebreuse’ bul the radiant 
blonde who is speaking and to whom the poet replies. He is 
swept into the circle oť her admirers. All but one of the pieces 
she inspired are presentable, The strong dosc of angclicism which 
etherialises thern: 

Je suis l’Angc gardien, la Muse et la Madoně! 

creates an aura similar to that which Edgar Allan Poe contrived 
whenever he worshipped a woman in verse. One sonnet in the 
eyele of the Whilc Venus was admittedly prompted by Poe’s 
example. Le Flambeau Vivant is composed of a sequenec of images 
adapted from the longcr of the poems to Helen, one of the 
weakest Poe wrote. Sainte-Beuve reproached Baudelaire for 
‘pétrarquisant sur l’horrible’, How much better than to pétrar- 
quiser á VAméricaine when, had he known it, Maurice Scevc could 
háve set him an example beaucotip plus exquis: 

Comme des raiz du Soleil gracieux 
Se paissent fleurs durant la Primevere, 

Je me recrcc aux rayons de ses yeulx, 

Et loing, & prěs autour ďeulx perseverc . . . 


Apart from the striking Hne or stanza one comes to expcct: 
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Dans ]a brute assoupie un angc se réveiJJc, 

this group is less originál and shows a less efTective use of repeti- 
tive fbrnns. The piece, Réuersihilitéy is more interesting for its titic, 
a reminiscence of Joseph de Maistre affixed after ihe verses were 
sent to Mme Sabaticr, than for the enumeration ofvirtues in the 
reversible type of stanza. The over-anthologized Harmonie du 
Soir is an aulomatic pastiche: good lineš packed into the form 
of a Pantouni for a hillet doux, 

It is truc of this poet as of the alchemist of whom he says: 

Le savanl qui lui fait de Por n*a jamais pu 
Dc son étre extirper Télémcnt corrompu. 

When in the somewhat colourless sequence born of the blend 
of Mme Sabatier’s contours and condescensions with the angel- 
icism of Edgar Allan Poe, a drop of venorn sharpens the con- 
trasts, then a truly Baudclairian poem is produced. Let us revert 
to Semper Eadem and notě the poeťs reaction to what Grépet has 
called the lady’s ‘chronic joy’: 

‘I)’oů vous vieiit, disiez-vous, cette trístessc ctrange, 
Montant comme la mcír sur Ic roc noir et nu?* 

- Qiiand notre coeur a fait une fois sa vendange, 

Vivre est un mal! G’est un secret de touš connu, 

Une douleiir trčs simple et non rnystérieuse, 

Et, comme votre joie, cclatante pour touš. 

Gessez donc dc chercher, ó belle curieuse! 

Et, bien que votre voix soit douce, taisez-vous 1 

Taisez-vous, ignorante! áme toujours ravie! 

Bouche au rire enfantin! Plus encor que la Vic, 

La Mort nous tient soiivcnt par des liens subtils. 

I.aissez, laissez mon coeur s’cnivrer ďun mensonge, 

Plonger dans vos beaux yeux comme dans un beau songe, 
Et sommeiller longtemps á Pombre de vos cils! 


Hcre the attitude is restrained. It becomes positively vicious in 
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another piece which we should háve to rescuc from ihe half- 
dozen condemned, the oniy one of this series to háve been 
evicted from the originál canon. The ineradicable morbidity of 
the poet*s feeling makes him envious of the womarťs exuberancc; 
his sadistic spleen flows into a skilful littlc poem of the most un- 
pleasant perfection, A Celle qui est trop gaie, which Sainte-Beuve 
comparcd to a masterpierc of Silvcr Latin. 

The nátuře of the relationship with Mme Sabatier rcinains 
conjectural. ‘You are for me not only the most attractivc of 
women, of all women, but even more the dearest and most 
precious of supcrstitions’. So wrotc the poct to her in a vcry 
singulár Icttcr w'hich Crépet describes as ‘ďiine rouerie diaboli- 
que ou plutót ďunc sincérité désarmcc*. It was accompanied by 
the Hymne, 


A la trěs-chčre, á la trés-belle 
Qiii rcmplit mon coeur de clartc, 

A Tange, á Tidolc immortelle, 

Salut en Timmortalitc! 

to savé which from destruction George Moore appears to háve 
offered in a magnanimous gesturc all the first-born of Europe. 

The afíair provided occasion for pursuing an ideál of purity, 
an imaginativc opportunity to forget a type of relationship which 
had so far left little but the taste of depravity and bitter resent- 
ment. Whether we think of Baudelaire as a great love poet or not, 
few poets of the roraantic generations havc played so many 
variations on the theme of love sacred and profane. ‘To my 
mind,’ said Vcrlainc, ‘the originality of Charles Baudelaire is to 
represent powerfully and essentially modem man on the physical 
plane (‘Phorame physique moderně’), such as the refinemcnts of 
an excessive civilization háve made him*. A limited view, but 
perhaps worth recording. 

The ‘white’ eyele dissolves impcrceptibly into a further series 
which Crépet suggests calling the eyele of the ‘femme aux yeux 
verts*. It was inspired by an actress whose hair was golden and 
whose cyes were green, but whose completc identity has not 
emerged uřítil recently. We háve already referred to Marie Dau- 
brun. One of the loveliest lyrics in the French language, the 
faultless Invitation au Vqyage, unique in its fluid combination of 
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five and seven syllables, the prototype of Verlaine’s ‘Impair’, was 
inspired by her beauty. The turbid vision has completely cieared; 
the sensual fevcr has cooled into a fervent amitié, One does not 
feel the person imposing her presence, obsessing the poem; she is 
exqiiisitcly distanced, blended into a scene, lightly evoked, which 
is her ‘correspondance*. Wc see how eífectively, though at a great 
remove, the Doctrine coiild be transmuted. Again for a moment 
the supernatural interest has captured the poeťs imagination 
and transformed existence: 

Lá, tout n’est qu’ordre et beaiité, 

Luxe, calme et volupté. 

‘Alas!’ said Theodore de Banville commenting on this poem 
‘Who can fail to see? The lovers will nevcr set out and the country 
where all is order and beauty would be too perfect ever to be 
inhabited by figures of mortality’. Banville knew; it was he, not 
Baudelaire, who made the ‘voyage amoureux’ with Marie Dau- 
brun. 

Of all his associalions this seems to háve becn the most benefi- 
cent to the poet. To UInvitation somc critics scem to prefer the 
equally perfect, though even less personál, Chant d^Automne: 

J’aimc dc vos lorigs yeux la lumiórc verdátre 
Douce beaute, mais tout aujourďhui m’est amer . . . 

But while the pieces known to háve been inspired by Marie are 
free from dross, they are not all euphoric. VIrréparahle is one of 
the most disquieting of the collection. According to Crépet this 
mysterious and powerful poem is built up of two elements: the 
conviction of the irremissible felt by a soul smitten with remorse 
and a set of images and formulae precisely related to a play of 
which Marie was the principál interpreter. The perfect fusion of 
these images used as symbols with the favourite rcversible form 
produces a strange fascination. The piece has an envoy. An 
apparition in gauze and gold illuminates the depth of a banal 
theatre, reminding one of a scene Sickert was fond of painting. 
But stanzas like the following háve the more haunting, if sinister, 
cffect: 
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I/Espcrance qui brille aux carreaux de rAuberge 
Est soufílée, est mořte á jamais! 

Sans luně et sans rayons, trouver oů Ton héberge 
Les martyrs ďun chemin mauvais! 

Le Diable a tout éteint aux carreaux de rAuberge! 

The series ends in dcspondency. The Ideál withdraws, while 
Spleen progressively i n vad es all avenues and containinatcs all 
feclings. It is remarkable how much intcrcst romanticism has 
cxtracted from thc analysis of ennui; and even more remarkable 
that Baudelaire could háve extended the ficld of morbid interest 
so as to make it almost his own. The gravity he attaches to thc 
doeper depressions of thc spirit has alrcady been noted. What 
appears from these finál pieces is the variety of trcatment applied 
to tadium vitae expericnced in its many forms: moral paralysis, 
reaction from cxcesses, clíiustrophobia of the void which is a cell, 
a vault, thc dropped lid of asphyxiation, the weight of dead 
bodies on wounded liinbs; or again that goút du néant the poet 
shared with his contemporaries, and all the vagaries of boredom, 
rainy days, mists, snowflakcs and thunder showers which will 
become favourite motifs with so many of his successors, whosc 
fragile, ephcmeral impressionism has made us forgel that most 
of what was worth saying about such moods had been exploited 
two or three dccades earlicr, with a charm and subtlcty of which 
this rough cnurneration can háve given no idea: 

Le Printemps adorable a perdu son odeur . . . 
if with a certain formal monotony from which reliéf is rare: 

La musique souvent mc prend comme une mer! 

Verš ma pále étoile. 

Souš un plafond de brume ou dans un vaste ether, 

Je mets á la voile . . . 

As with all French poetry of the mid-nineteenth century-apart 
from the persistent virtuosity with which Hugo in exile chal- 
lenged Ronsard-line and stanza are insufficiently varied to 
satisfy our restless taste for protean forms. But the alexandrine 
is so magnificently handled in overtures and passages of almost 
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disproportionate amplitudě and force, that no other poet sinre 
Racinc has given a more impressivo exhibition of its finer uses. 
Indeed its exploitation for eífects of powcr and solemnity by 
masters like Baudelaire and I^econte de Lislc may háve exhausted 
its potcncy for a time by discouraging furthcr experiment; and 
this may help to explain the subsequent deviation to freer modes 
and even the ílight to apparent formlessness. 

l’hc last few poems of this scries escape these reservations. The 
two picces in octosyllabic quatrains, UHéautontimorouménos and 
Vlrrémédiable revert to the more sinistcr vein. Both are related to 
ideas formulated by Joseph dc Maistre; but they háve so deep a 
hintcrland and convey implications so obscure that expert com- 
mentators like M Crépet and M Blin should be consulted for 
enlightenment. May it suřlice here to say that these pieces reflect 
the most intense preoceupation with their author’s sombre pre- 
dicament. The hrst revolves round the idea that the sinner 
torments himself in lormenting others: 

Ne suis-je pas un faux accord 
Dans la divine symphonie, 

Gráce á la vorace Ironie 
Qui me secoue et qui me mord? 

Kile est dans ma voix, la eriarde! 

C’est tout mon sang, ce poison noir! 

Je suis le sinistre miroir 
Oii la mégere se regarde. 

Je suis la plaie et le couteau! 

Je suis le soufflet et la jouc! 

Je suis les membrcs et la roue, 

Et la victimc et le bourreau I 

In the sccond the images illustratc the irremcdiable plight of 
the erring soul ensnared into ironie dialogue with itself, having 
realized that it cannot escape its predicament of being irrevoc- 
ably ‘blockcd in the consciousness of evil’ (Crépet). What is 
remarkable here is that the tcrrible insight, as it probes the pit of 
introspection, arms itself with a type of imagery few modem pocts 
háve had the courage to use for interrogating the motives of 
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iniquity and raising the confession to the Icvel of a ‘dark and 
splendiď lyrícism. 


Un Ange, imprudent voyageur 
Qu*a ten té Tamour du diíTormc, 

Au fond d*un cauchtímar énormc 
Se débattant comme un nageur, 

Et luttant, angoisses funcbres! 

Gontre un gigantesquc remous 
Qui va chantant comme les fous 
Et pirouetiant dans les tcnébres . . . 

Un damné dcscendant sans larnpe, 

Au bord ďun gouffre dont Todeur 
Trahit Thumide profondeur, 

D*éternels escalicrs sans rampě, 

Oú vcillent dcs monstres visqueux 
Dont les larges ycux dc phosphore 
Font une nuit plus noire encore 
Et ne rcndent visibles qu’eux;. . . 

I n such picces as these, if iiowhere clse, Baudelaire secms to háve 
won his unique and pcrilous wager to cxtract beauty from cvil. 


Considering the notorious sensitiveness of Second Empire 
censorship, it is surprising to íind how few of the Jleurs maladives 
were condemned. For the man the judgment was a severe blow; 
for the poet it was a spur. Soon he was writing to telí Hugo that 
he had produced three times as many poems as had been sup- 
pressed. 

The series of about twcnty that compose the Tableaux Parisiens 
are very unequal in value. The uninitiated should not be put oíT 
by the first two or identify the climax with the last of all-pedes- 
trian pieces of moralizing, in the manner of Sainte-Beuve, 
amongst the earliest of those colleeted and obviously i mina ture. 
They do however contribute to the greater objectivity of this 
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phase; and many in the subsequent sections could find their 
plače under the same rubric. The three centrál poems show an 
acute sense of typcs of personál tragédy involvcd in the sociál 
order. Baudelaire was not even a ‘Socialiste mitigé’ (a phrase 
scribbled against a stanza which he suppressed). What criticism 
of society he indulges in shows a sense of wrongs more deeply 
interfused than sociál injustices. It is not the sociál oř even the 
rnoral order that is wrong but the vindictiveness of the mystcrious 
order of the universe-and this order is not branded as Satanic. 
The pariahs of society and the pariah poet himself are the 
victims, not of God*s vengeance, but of his inscrutable law. From 
the pathos of his own plight Baudelaire reacts in a superb cífort 
of coinpassion: he is the founder of the modem order of pariah 
poets, the order that fecds on destitution to-day. 

Le Cygne is a poem of exile. Formally it is perhaps the most 
originál piecc in the collection, combining a number ol classical, 
romantic and modem themes in a quasi-syniphonic arrangement. 
Though some commentators ignorc the musical character of the 
eomposition, this aspect seems inescapable, based as it is on an 
expert use of recurrent motifs, not regularly disposed, their dis- 
cords of tempo, tone and imagery resolving into the harmonics 
and psychological unity of a new kind of incantatory poem, a 
prototype for much Symbolist experimentation. The first phrase, 
‘Andromaque, je pense á vous!’ gives the musical lead. Developed 
in the opening stanza with a rhythmic majesty which recalls 
Racine, it is presented as a memory oceurring to the poet as he 
crosses the Plače du Garrousel, then in process of being cleared. 
Here a break oceurs in the middle of a quatrain and the sccond 
themc arrives, a topographical asidc made in colloquial toneš: 

Le vicux Paris rpest plus (la formě ďunc ville 

Change plus vité, hélas! que le coeur d*un mortel). 

As he evokes the former scene a new memory supervenes, that 
of a menagerie from which a swan had escaped to scarch for 
water in the dusty soil. The unhappy bird appeals in vain to 
heaven, ‘comme Phomme ďOvide’, a reminiscence which is not 
developed but lends support to the main subject. 

The poem is arranged in two movements. The sccond pieks up 
the theme of Paris through whose conlemporary transformation 
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the carlier scene rc-emerges. The incidents are distanccd and 
rccur, as it were, in the depths of reverie or meditation, bringing 
back first the thought of the swan with its mad gestures of un- 
quenchable desirc and then, in a magnificent stanza: 

Andrornaque, des bras ďun grand cpoux tombcc, 

Vil bétail, sous la main du superbe Pyrrluis, 

Auprés ďun tombeau vide en cxtase courbée; 

Veuve ďHector, hélas! ct femmc ďHélénus! 

And now a séquelle of lesscr exiles, beginning significantly with, 

Je pcnse á la négressc, amaigrie et phtisique . . . 

broadens into an ‘anaphoric cnumeration’ of the lost, the aban- 
doned, the bereft, the orphancd, and the poem fades eífectivcly 
into an unusually casual echo. 'riiroughout, tlie characteristic 
sense of nostalgia diffuses a vaguc poignancy over its fmely 
modulated moods, ranging froin those inspired by corninon- 
places of huinan and aniinal deprivation to the heights of Icgend- 
ary misfortune. Its controlled inelancholy, rnuted sympathy and 
eíforlless variations háve made this picce a supremc favourite 
with many critics. 

The three poems, Le Cygne^ Les Sept Vieillards^ Les Petites Vieilles, 
are each dedicated to Victor Hugo and ow^c a degree of their im- 
pulsiori to his example. It would bc unfair to compare with its 
counterpart avowcd or suspected in the elder poeťs work, any 
of Baudelaire’s rnasterpieces. An abyss separates the tcchnical 
brílliance of l^s Orientales (oiie of which was the prototype of 
Les Sept Vieillards) ťrom the maturity of an art of imagiriative 
compassion rigorously controlled by irony and by a kind of 
astringent malice displaycd in a poem written, as Baudelaire 
admitted to Hugo, '‘in view oj imitatingyou (laugh with me at my 
fatuity), after having rc-rcad a fcw of your collected pieces in 
which a magnificent charity minglcs with a touching familiarity’. 
In Hugo we find a genuinc warmth ofsyrapathy, at times broadly 
humanitarian, often topically particularized, flowing into verses 
so unequal in powcr that the ‘pitié supréme* can become com- 
monplace in sweep and insensitivc in detail. Océano Nox is by 
no means an insignificant example, but we kiiow with what 
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prodigious irony Tristan Corbit^re rewrote it. The trenchant, racy 
colloquialism of Gorbiěrc’s manner is not Baudelaire’s forte, 
though there are familiar touches in many of his poems which add 
to iheir eřfect. Much more charactcristic is the control of power- 
ful feelings-the cxile’s nostalgia distanced and allegorized in the 
first, the convulsive compassion that secms to děny itself dircct 
outlet in the third and which throbs vinder a curb of malignity 
bchind the phantasmagoria of the Severi Old Men. 

A nurnber of gratuitous précisions háve been oífercd by com- 
mentators in their eíforts to find sources of suggestion for this 
wcird creation. It would hardly be more extraneous to recall the 
role of the Brocken spectre in Gcrman and English romantic 
literatuře. A certain conjugation ofsunlight and mist was capable 
of projecting the amplified silhouette of a spectator standing 
against its luminous haze. l'hc poets were impressed and drew 
marvels and morals froin meditating on this phenomenon. In 
Baudclaire’s poem hallucinatory deforrnation ofanother kind is 
ušed w'ith consummate skill as if to evoke in onc condensed 
human impression that sense of horror and absurdity in the uni- 
verse which Hugo’s vision tended to magnify. The poet is return- 
ing at daybreak along a Street in Paris, thick with fog drifting 
like a river between the banks of high fa^^ades. The fog parts and 
a frightfully vindictive figuře appears and disappears. Seven 
limes like Banquo’s ghost the apparition strikes its hidcous rciter- 
ations into the poeťs brain until, 

Exaspéré cominc un ivrogne qui voit double, 

Je rentrai, je fermai ma porte, épouvanté, 

Malade et mor fondu, Pesprit fiévrcux et trouble, 

Blcssé par le myst(>re et par Pabsurdité! 

It was when aeknowledging these ‘verš saisissants’ that Hugo 
wrote the famous phrase: ‘Vous dotez le ciel de Part d*on ne sait 
quel rayon maeabre. Vous créez un frisson nouveau*. 

Les Petites Vieilles is a more human and detailed study of the 
pathos of dešti tu tion. Its length precludes treatment herc. Of one 
laisse of quatrains which gives the sense of the wholc, Marcel 
Proust wrote ‘il semble impossible ďaller plus loin*. 
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Ah! que j’en ai suivi, dc ces petites vieilles! 

Unc, entre autres, á Thcurc oíi le soleil tombant 
Ensanglantc le ciel dc blessurcs vermcilles, 

Pensive, s’asseyait á Pccart sur iin banc, 

Pour entendre un dc ces conccrts, riches de c uivre, 
Dont les soldats parfois inondent nos jardins, 

Et qui, dans ces soirs ďor ou Tori sc senl rcvivrc, 
Versent quelque héroisme au coeur des citadins. 

Gelle-lá, droite encor, íicrc ct sentarit la rcglc, 

Humait avidement ce cháni viť et giicrricr; 

Son ceil parfois s*ouvrait comme Tceil dhin vicil aiglc; 
Son front de marbrc avait Tair fait pour le lauricr! 

Several other pieces, lesser in scopc but of equal poignancy, 
support the centrál triptych. Among the rest a fcw háve the chill 
air of cighteenth-century secular homilics; but there are one or 
two rnodest gems in which the warmth of intiinacy is felt, The 
simple impression which begins 

Je n’ai pas oublié, voisine de la ville, 

Notrc blanche maison, petite inais tranquille . . . 

is obviously the model of that touching sonnel of Verlainc*s 
Aprés Trois Ans; it seems to forecast his brief reveries on the 
prospect of happy domesticity, the reality of which was shattered 
by the rufiianly intrusion of Rimbaud. When however we turn 
to Baudclaire^s moving lineš to the memory of his old nurse we 
are struck with a type of sentiment which might suggest corn- 
parison with that latě masterpieccí of Flaubert, Vn Cmur Simple: 

La servantě au grand cceur dont vous étiez jalouse, 

Et qui dort son sommeil sous une humble pelouse, 

Nous devrions pourtant lui porter quclqucs flcurs . . . 

But the meditation develops against a background of eternity 
with a sweep of vision neither Flaubert nor Verlaine could háve 
approached. If it werc necessary to show how eřTectively in a few 
lineš Baudelaire could handle profound but simple fceling, one 
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would point to this littlc poem, surely a masterpiece of natural 
pathos: 


Lorsque la bůche sifflc et chantc, si le soir, 
Calrne, dans le fauteiiil je la voyais s’asseoir, 

Si, par une nuit bleue et Iroide de décembre, 

Jc la trouvais tapie en un coin de ma chambre, 
Gravc, et venant du fond de son lit éternel 
Couvcr Ten fant grandi de son oeil maternel, 

Quc pourrais-je répondre á cette áme pieuse, 
Voyant tombcr dcs pleurs de sa paupiérc crcuse? 


The concluding subdivisions are short. Less than thirty poems 
are distributed undcr thc rubrics, Le Vin, Fleurs du Mal, Révolie, 
La Mort. But they contain some significant additions to the 
prcsťintation of the pocťs philosophy interspersed with a few of 
the most perfecl examplcs of his art. The use of the generál title 
for the second of these parts indicates a concentration of interest 
on what Crcpct calls the cycie of vicc, ‘du vice clairvoyant, du 
vice désespéró, du vicc puni’^ Not that there is merc repetition: 
a variety of victrs are analysed with a daring which incurrcd 
cxcision and resulted in a rcdistribution of contents. Rcset in 
their originál order this series would be worth thc speciál atten- 
tion, not of a superficial moralist whosc conclusion could be 
anticipated, but of the ideál critic armed with psychological, 
theological and above all literary acumen. For hcre we háve 
something of a very different order from the charnel-house para- 
phernalia which clogs access to the essential laboratory from 
whose crucibles and alcrnbics thc Baudelairian toxins are distilled 
into phials of exquisite shape and colour. Were that critic at 
hand, having elicited his views on the depth and courage of the 
‘dolorous programme’ attcmpted in these pieces, I should like to 
suggcst to hirn that this section reveals, along with the temerity, 
the limils of Baudclairc/s genius: it delimits his actual achieve- 
ment as that of a major, not a great, poet. For all his fascination 
with human error, the range of evils analysed in his work is 
narrow: they are predominantly, though not exclusively, sexual. 

^ The phrasc is Tiiibaucleťs. 



And they are regarded as secret sins, sins against the šelf or against 
God, not as sins against society. Even when they are felt to be 
sins against the other, they are still not envisaged as sins against 
society. Adultery, the sociál form of scxiial transgrcssion, the 
péché mignon of the French literary tradition from the Arthurian 
romances to the grcat series of psychological studies ending with 
Madame Bovary^ is of no interest to Baudelaire. In this alone his 
inferiority to Racirie is such as to differentiate him as a great 
introspective from a great dramatist and, for all the maturity he 
demands of his readers, to prompt the question whether he him- 
self had timc to survivc his ‘stormy’ adolescence? 

But whatever clse they reveal or lack, few of these pieces fail 
to bear witness to that vigilance of the judgment already diíTcr- 
entiated. Indeed the most celebrated poem in this group, Un 
Voyage á Cythére, is at once the most brilliant and the most rcalistic 
sermon in verse he ever extemporized on the text, ‘The wages of 
sin is death’-if one can use the word ‘extemporized’ of a themc 
he returned to so often. Explicitly a symbol, and the most brutal 
of moral lessons read to himself and to the crring generations of 
romanticism, this poem was greatly admired by Flaubert who 
may háve seen in it, condensed beyond his powers of roncen- 
tration, the lesson he made implicit in Madame Bovary. 

Révolte comprises three short pieces which might, for the little 
they add to the total eífect, háve been distributed among the 
rest. Presumably intended to mark an cssential attitude, they 
lack the strength to demonstratc it distinctively as compared 
with its expression elsewhere in the collection. I he hrst, in which 
God is conceived as a tyrant, indifferent to the torments of the 
martyred, is addressed to the supreme Martyr who is reininded 
of the successful days of his mission and of the desertion he 
suffered at the end. Did Christ feel remorse? As for the poet-the 
last stanza is worth quoting if only for its second line: 

- Certes, je sortirai, quant á moi, satisfaii 

D’un monde oú Faction n’est pas la scjeur du řeve; 

Puissé-je User du glaive et périr par le glaive! 

Saint Pierre a renié Jésus . . . il a bicn fait! 


Mme Aupick protested against the inclusion of this early piece 
(known to háve existed in 1847) in the 1868 edition of her son’s 



poems, asserting that ‘he would not háve written it later, since 
he had been in sympathy with religion for some years’. Only a 
threat to abandon the editoríal project could scare her into 
submission. Of more interest is the fact that, when the piece had 
appcared in 1857, it was preceded by a foreword probably 
intended to defend the author from a charge of bJasphemy. One 
sentence throws a uscful light on his attitude to the task in hand: 
‘Fidéle á son douloureux programme, Tauteur des Fleurs du Mal 
a du cn parfait comédien fa^onner son esprit á touš les sophismes 
comme á toutes les corruptions.’ 

l^s Litanies de Satan were sclected by Swinburne for speciál 
praise. 'Fhey are a version, showing some slight novelty of form, 
of the romantic apotheosis of the Devil as patron saint of exiles 
and outcasts. Though the languagc is not free from clichés, 
nothing Baudelaire wrote could lack originality of phrasc. The 
pcrsonification of hope as ‘une filic charmante’ made his mother 
forgive him the poem and later won the admiration of Mallarmé. 
In summing up reminiscences and borrowings Crépet drops the 
hint that there are more tcxts which denounce the presence or 
malicc of the Devil than litanies that extol him. One cannot in- 
deed suppress a comparison between what Baudelaire assimilates 
and what he feels. His romanticized Miltonic Prométheus is a 
fine enough fiction. The Devil with whom he was familiar he 
seems to háve cared for vcry much less. 

'Fhe finál section on Death is, if not one of the richest, at least 
one of the most attractivc of the groups. It is composed of five 
sonnets, simple in structurc bul ofsubtlc charm, followed by the 
longest and, many think, the greatest of all Baudelaire^s poems. 
The hrst sonnet, La Mort des Amants, is one of his most perfect 
trifles ~if a thing so perfcct can bc callcd a trifle. Worked, as it 
were, in soft colours on shot silk yet free from languorousness, 
touched blit not stiícped in the sheen of luxury, it illustrates the 
signiřicance of that self-sufficing objective so fondly characterized 
as writing a poem for the poem’s saké. Villiers de ITsle-Adam 
lhought it a tour de force in which Baudelaire had applied his 
musical theories. Both Villiers and Debussy set the sonnet to 
music: 


Nous aurons des lits pleiris ďodeurs légěres, 
Des divans profonds comme des tombeaux, 
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Et ďétranges fleurs sur des ctagt\rcs, 

Écloscs pour nous sous des cieux plus bcaux. 

Usant á Tcnvi leurs chaleurs dernicres, 

Nos deux ccKurs seront deux vastes flambeaux, 

Qui réíléchiront leurs doublcs lumiércs 
Dans nos deux csprits, ccs miroirs jumeaux. 

Un soir fait de rose ct de bleu mystique, 

Nous échangerons un éclair uniquc, 

Comme un long sanglot, tout ehargc ďadieux; 

Et plus tard un Ange, critr’ouvrant les porlcs, 
Vicndra ranimcr, fidéle ct joyeux, 

Les miroirs ternis et les flammes mortes. 

The lightness which characterizes these sonnets is not abscnt 
from the finále. Le Voyage is a poem, not of death, but of depar- 
ture. Not an cscapist poem either, but a picce of inspired medi- 
tation on the fatuity of escapism. Anything bui a poem written 
for its own saké, it is full of restrained irony at the illusions of 
restless déplacement. Baudelairc professed a hatrcd of dircct moral- 
izing; but mcditation on the fruits of dcsire and activity is onc of 
the strengths of his collection. Voyage is a poem which con- 
forms to the deíinition, a ‘criticism of life’. 

A noble exhilaration carries the quatrains on with a fine swing 
of controlled rapturc toward the unknown, evcn if the unknown 
proves to be 

Le spectacle cnnuyeux de Timmortel péché. 

The famous envoy constitutes a supreme achievement in its 
fusion of strange serenity of feeling with mastery of the long, 
nervous, solemn yet exultant rhythm: 

O Mort, vieux capitainc, il est temps! levons Tancre! 

Ce pays nous ennuie, 6 Mort! Apparcillons! 

Si le ciel et la mer sont noirs comme de Tencrc, 

Nos coeurs que tu connais sont remplis de rayons! 
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Verse-nous ton poison pour qu’il nous réconforte! 

Nous voulons, taní ce feu nous brůle le cervcau, 

Plonger au fond du gouíTre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu*importe? 
Au fond dc Tlnconnu pour trouvcr du nouveau\ 

The poet of Death? Not, surely, in thc scnsc Lanson seems to 
háve implied. Baudelaire is not a necrological poet. As Grépet 
says, he had no wish to close his book on a cry of dcspair: to die 
was to escapc ^ariywhere out of the world\ to fly at full sail towards 
‘an unknown conceived as a new lifo!’^ 


Few rccent editions oí' Baudelaire’s poems are contrived to 
end with 1 ^ Voyaí^g; some relegate thc condemned pieces to an 
appendix and most suffix a number unpublished when the 
poet died, juvenilia or latě discoveries, which bring thc total 
of his pieccs of verse to nearly two hundred. Many of these 
additions are inferior; but a few are among the most important 
of all his poems. Eithcr they attain the aesthetic purity of the 
famous sonnct, Reciieillement^ or they combinc diílerent dcgrees 
of such quality with unusual psyehological or philosophical 
significance such as, in different ways, thc exquisitc, if‘sadistic’, 
Madrigal Triste^ that Pascalian sonnct, Lr Gotiffre, and abovc all 
VImprévu, uniquely valuable as a reflcction of the finál státe of 
his mind and art. 

I f I had to choose one of the two sonnets to quote in conclusion, 
1 should select Le Gouffre. Recueillement has the advantage of being 
one of the best known of all French sonnets. It is a faultless 
specimen (or, if Paul Valéry was right, a flawcd masterpiece) of 
its author’s contemplative melancholy expressed through natural 
symbols (Baudelaire was by no means so indifferent to nátuře as 
he professed to bc). Its grcat virtue is its unity of design harmon- 
iously developed through a sequence of personifications. The 
sestet is ‘Miltonic’, not traditional in form; the refinement it adds 
to the romantic treatment of nightfall effaces all precedents. 

If Recueillement is the last achievement of the pure poet, Le 
Gouffre brings us back to the horrors of an existence approaching 
the brink of dissolution. In this picce of agitated rhetoric-clearly 

1 Fleurs du XSal (etl. Corti), p. 265. 
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reflecting the nightmares ol' which Baudelaire complaincd that 
they wtre so tcrrible, he would háve prcferred not to fa 11 asleep he 
seems to hold out one hand to Pascal and thc other to Hopkins. 
For I doubt if this sonnet had any counterpart in ninetoenth- 
centiiry poetry until il was surpassed by Hopkins’.s ‘No worst, 
thcre is none*: 

O the mind, mind has mountains; clilfs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed . . . 

For all their divcrsity Pascal, Baudelaire and Hopkins mcct in 
the depths of the sublime. Mastery' of style devoted tosounding 
the abyss of desolation: 

Pascal avait son gouflrc, avec lui sc mouvant. 

- Hclas! tout cst abimc, -- action, dcsir, řeve, 

Parole! Et sur inon poil qui tout droit se reléve 
Mainte fois de la Peur je st^ns passer le vcnl. 

En haut, cn bas, parlout, la profondeur, la grevc, 

Le silence, Pcspacc ařfrcux ct captivant . . . 

Sur le fond dc mcs nuits Dicu de son doigt savant 
Dessine un cauchemar multiformc ct sans trevc. 

J’ai peur du sommeil comme on a peur d*un grand trou, 
Tout plein dc vague horreur, mcnanl on ne sait oíi; 

Jc ne vois qu’irifini par toutcs les fenetres, 

Et mon esprit, loujours du vertige haňte, 

Jalouse du néant Pinsensibilité. 

- Ah 1 ne jamais sortir des Nombres et des Étres I 

VImprévu appears to be thc last significant poem Baudelaire 
wrote, and few poems show more clearly how he had matured. 
Certain characteristic persistences enable one to compare this 
piece with the first two of thc collection. The Au Lecteur^ read in 
conjunction with the end of Bénédiction, presents the samc anti- 
thesis of degradation and sublimity, of worldly corruption and 
hypoerisy juxtapcscd to supernatural assurance. But a quasi- 
identity of phrase brings out the contrast. The line: 
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Car il est fail avec runivcrsel Pcché . . . 


should be compared with one of the last lineš of Bénédiction—a.ná 
contrasted, for bere ihe Dcvil is speaking in the role of Mephi- 
stophcles (the irony of ihe poem is in deadly earnest), come to 
claim his own, those who háve prořited by their sins. Then the 
unforeseen happens. An angel ‘perched above the universe* 
clarions the victory of those who háve accepted suffering, 

De ceux dont Ic coeur dit: ‘Que bcni soit ton fouet, 

Seigneur! que la douleur, ó P^re, soit bénie! 

Mon áme dans tes mains n’est pas un vain jouet, 

Et ta prudence est infinie.’ 

The saving grace of suffering is no longer thoiight of as that of 
the vicarious artist: all who suffer earn ransom through sub- 
mission. 

*Ce bcau poéme’, as Crépet is constrained to call it, was 
written for Barbey ďAurevilly in response, not merely to the 
judgment already cited from the closc of his farnous review, but 
probably to a more rcccnt parting shot -‘Adicu le dernicr de mes 
vices. Quand devíendrcz-vous une vertu?* scnt in a notě dated 
8th January 1863. On the i5th of that month VImprévti appcared 
in a Journal called Le Boulevard, accompanied by a couple of 
cditorial notes, undoubtedly by the aulhor of the poem. One 
cxplains the use of an indecency. The othcr may be one of the 
most significant phrascs Baudelaire has left us. Wc could do no 
better than také our leave of him by quoting it: 

Tci Pauteur dcs Fleiirs du Mal se tourne verš la Vie éternelle. 

Qa devait finir commc <^a. 

Observons que, comme touš les nouveaux convertis, il se 

montre trés-rigourcux et trés-fanatique.’ 

Supernatural preoccupation, delicale irony, mystery-the best 
of Baudelaire is therc, with the incomparable accent he alone 
could háve characterizcd, ‘Paccent de Pimmortalité*. 
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APPENDIX 


XranslaLions of passagcs qiioted in the text 


p. II. I kiiow that you kcep a plače for the poet in tlie blesscd ranks of the holý 
l^egíons and that you invite him to the eternal íéte of Tlirones, Virtues anfi 
Dorninions. 

I know that suffering is the uniquc nobility on which iieither carth nor hcll 
can makc iucisíon and that to wcave my mystic crown all ages and ali world.<i 
must be put under contribution. 

p. 13. Through his wilful and forceful love of the bizarre, bul stíH more by his tnasterly 
technique, Baudelaire has exerted considerablc infliience. 

p. 16. I give you these verses so that if niy nanie sucrccds in reaching distant ages, to 
fill men’s mírids of an evening with dreams, like a ship favoured by a strong 
north wind, the inernory of you will, as wavcring fables do, disturb tlie reader 
like a duleimer, suspendetl by a link, rnyslic. and fratrnuii, to my s\ip«.*rb rhymes. 

Accurscd bcing to wlioin, from the depth of the abyss to the height of heaven, 
nothing responds savé nie- (ih, you wlio, like a sharlow vvhosc Iracks are cph- 
emeral, tread down with light fooi and serene glance the stupid nuirtals who 
háve judged you liarsiily, statue wilh eyes of jrt, high angel with brow of 
bronze! 

p. ao. Sombrc yct limpid tétc-á-těle, when a heart becomes its own mirror! Well of 
truth, clear yet dark, in which a livid stár trembles, 

An ironie infcrnal bearon, a torch satanically graceful, comfori and glory 
uniquo,-the consciousness ofEvil! 

p. 21. It was impossible to show otherwisc the agitation of the spiril in the toils of sin. 

p. 21. ‘And you háve choscn Hell, you havc lurned yourself iiiio the Devil. . . in 
petrarclii/.ing on llie horrible you look as ifyou had hecu ainusíng yourself,-yet 
you must havc sulfered a grcat deal, my poor young friciid.’ 

p. 21. Iťs a cry repeated by a lhousand sentinels, an ordcr passed on by a thousand 
amplifiers, a beacon lit on a thousand citadels, the call of huntsinen lost in the 
great woods. 

For truly. Lord, it is the best witness wc amid gívc of our dignity, this ardent 
sob which rolls from age to age to die ai last on the brink of thy eternity! 

p, 22. Ruins! my kindred! oh minds cognale wilh mine! I bid you each niglit a 
solemn farewell! Where will you be tomorrow, octogenarian líves, on wlioin 
Goďs clawed fisi falls with frightful weight? 

p. 23. Poetry, for him who will dcsccnd howcver little into himself. interrogate his 
soul and recall his fervenl memories, has no other end hul ítself; il can háve no 
olhcr end, and no poem will be so great, so noblc, so truly descrviiig to be 
called a poem, as that which will havc bcen written solely for the pleasure of 
writing a poem. 

p. 24. Need I telí you that in this alrocioiis book I háve put all my heart, all my 
aíTection, all my religion (disguised), all my hatred? True, TU write the con- 
trary; I’ll swear by the high gods that iťs a book of pure art, of mitniery, of 
charlatanism; and Pil lie outright. 
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p. 34. Rornariticism implies modem art, that is intimacy, spirituality, colour, aspir- 
alion towards thc iníitiite, expresscd by all the meaiis possesscd by the arts. 

p. 24. OrRy is not ihe sister of inspiration; we háve put an end to that adulterous 
parentaRc. 

p. 24. Illustrious poets had for long sharcd říctween them the most flowery provinccs 
of thc poetic dornaiu. li seemed amiising to mc, and all the more agreoablc 
I>rcause the task was so difficult, to cxtract beauty from Evil. Tliis book, 
essentialiy nsclcss aiul absolnlcly innocent, has been writtenf or no other pur- 
pose than to amuse nie and to cxercise my pronounced taste for the obstacle. 

p. 2r». thc desire, in a word, for a more solid content and for a purer form. 

p. 25. To ask what they really are will rcvcal once again, if that is necessary, that 
they háve not proceeded from a meditation on the naturc of thc literary 
achievement, but from an exiTcrience intense, n)etaph\'sical and religious, of 
whicli the literary achievement is but the ullimatc and intellígent expression, 
in disguise. 

p. 26. I háve tlonc my duty like a perfect chemist and like a saint. 

p. 26. Poetry is what ís most reál, what is only completely truc in another world. This 
World is a dictionary of hieroglyphics. 

yj. 2t}. It is that wondcrful, tiuit immortal instinct for thc bcautífvil which makcs \is 
consider thc earth and its spcctaclcs as an apttfu, a corrcspondcncc of Hcaven, 

p. 28, In thc great poets there is no metaplior, contparison or epithel which is not 
adapted with mathcrnatical exactitude to thc particular circumstance, because 
such comparisons, such rnctaphors and epitheis are drawti from the inex- 
haustible storc of universal analogics, and cannot be drawn from anywhere else. 

p. 28. Angcls clnthe<l in gohl, puryjie and hvacinth, be yc wilnesses that I háve doně 
my duty like a perfect chemist and like a saint. 

p. 33. Like long cchoes which minglc from afar in a dark and profoiind unity, vast as 
night and as thc light, perfumes, colours aml sounds respond to one another. 

p. 33. Nátuře is a temple wliosc living pillars cmit now and then confused words; man 
passes that way through forests of symbols which watch him with familiar 
glances. 

p. 34. My youth was nolhing but a darkling storm, traversed here and there by 
brilliant .sunlight. Thunder and rain háve made such havoc that in my garden 
very fcw scarlct fruits are Icfl. 

Now l háve reached ihr autumn of idcas; and now rakc and shověl must be 
ušed to asscrnblc afresh the inundated earth in which water scoops holes as big 
as graves. 

And w'ho knows if the new flow’crs of which I dream will find in this soil, 
washed like a strand, the mystic nourishment to supply their vigour? 

O sorrow! Osorrowl Time eats into life, and the dark Enemy that gnaws at 
our heart by the blood we lose inereases and fortifies himselfl 

p. 3íi. For long! for cver! my hand in your heavy mane will sow rubies, pearls and 
sapphires so that to my desire you will never be dcaf! Are you not thc oasis 
where I dream and thc gourd in w’hich I drink deep of the winc of memory? 



p. 35. I adore you as I adore the vault of night, oh vaše ofsorrow, most tacitiírn one 

p. 36. I know that your heart which brims ovcr with old up-rooied loves still flames 
like a forge and that in your bosom broods something oťthc pridi* of the darnned. 

liut so long, my dcar, as your drcarns will not háve rrllcctcd Hell; so long as 
in an endless nightinarc, drearning urpoisons and swords, ciiainoured of powdcr 
and Steel, 

Opcning to each one fearfully, decipliering inishap evcrywhcre, you wíll not 
háve felt convulsively, when the bell tolls, the clutc.li of irresistiblc Disgusl, 
You will nevcr be able, my slave-quecn, who love me only in tcrror, in the 
baleful night of horror to telí inc in a cry gushing from your soul, ‘I am your 
cqual, oh my King!’ 

p. 37. Man and woman know that all plcasurc lies in the eertitude of doing wrong. 

p. 37. Blind and deaf machine, fcrtile in crucliies! Salutary instrument, drunk with 
the blood of the world, havr you no shame, háve you noi seen your charms 
pále in all mirrors? The extent of this evil in w’hich you think yoiirself skilled, 
has it nevěr rnade you wilt íu fright, when nátuře, great in her hiddcii desigtis, 
rnakes use of you, oh woman, oh qucen of sins,-of you, vile anímal-to knead a 
genius? O fílthy grandeur! sublime ignominyl 

p. 37. And yet you will he like this filth. this horriblc corruption, stár of my cycs, sun 
of my nalurc, you, my angel, my passion! 

p, 38. Her polished eyes are made of charming minerals and in her sl r ange symboHc 
nátuře which blends the inviolate angel Mňth the antirpie sphinx, in which all 
is gold, Steel, light and diamonds, there shines for ever, like a useiess stár, the 
cold majesty of ihc sterile woman. 

p. 38. As a fine frame adds to a ]jícture, though painted by a v^aimtcd brush, somc 
mysterious strangeness and enchantment ín isolating it frtun irnmense nátuře, 
so jewels, furnilure, metals, gilt adapted themselves precisely to her rare 
beauty; nothing obsrured her perfeci brightness and all things seerned to serve 
her as border. (.)ne would even say ai tinies that slic l>elieved everyihing wished 
to love her; she bathed her nudity voluptuously in kisses of satin and lincn 
and, slow f)r brisk, each iiiovemcnt sliowcd a moiikey’s chíldlike gracc. 

p. 39. As on rays of the gracious Sun flowers fced during Spring, I renew my lifc in 
the beams of her eyes, and far and near persevere in their circuit . . . 

p. 40. The learned man who niakes him gold has nevěr succeeded in extirfiating the 
element of corruption from his own being. 

p. 40. ‘Whence comes’, you asked, ‘this strange sadness, rising like the sca over a bare 
black rock?*-Once our heart has reaped its harvest.to live on is an evil! It is a 
seeret known to all, a most simple sormw and not mysterious, and, like your joy, 
it shines for all to sce. Cease then to scek, oh fair inquisitive one! and though 
your voice is swect, krep still! Keep still, ignorant one! soul ever ravished 
with joy! Lips that laugh like a chilďs! More still than life, Death holds us 
often by subtle bonds. Let, let my heart drink dcep of a lie, plunge iixtoyour fine 
eyes as irito a fine dream, and slumbcr long in the shadow of your lashesl 

p. 41. .. . of a diabolical knavery oř rather a sinceríty disarmed. 

p. 41. To the most dear, to the most fair who filis my heart with light, to the angel, 
the idol immortal, salutaiion in irnmortality! 
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p. 42. There all is order and l^cauty, luxuiy, calm and pleasurc. 


p. 42. I love of yowr loiig glanres thc grecnish light, swecl beauty, but for me today 
all things are bitter. 

p. 43. The Hopc which shincs in the panes uf ihc Inn is blown oul, is dead for cvcrl 
Without tnoon oř rays bow to fiud where ilicy shelter thc martyrs of an cvil 
road! The Drvil has cxtinguished all lighl in thc panes of the Inn! 

p. 43. Mv:isic <^ftrn srizes mc like a tidel Towards tny pále stár, undcr a ceiling of fog 
oř in a vast expanse of air, I sail oni to sea. 

p. 44. Am 1 not a falše cdiord in thc divinc symphony, ihanks to the voracious Irony 
which siiakes and ronds me? 

It shrieks i 11 my voire! It is all my blood, this black poison 1 l am the sinister 
njirror in which thc shrew iooks at hersclf. 

I arn the woun<l and thc kniic! I am the blow' and the chcck! l am the litnbs 
and ihc wheeh And the victirn and the executioner! 

p. 43. An Angel, imprudent Iravcller, tempted by love of the deformcd, in the depths 
of a huge nighimarc, writhing like a swimmer, 

And struggling in funereal anguish against a gigantic eddy which goes 
singing like madmen and wheeling in the darkncss . . . 

One of thi* darnned dcsccnding without a lamp, at ihr rdgc of an .'ibyss 
whos<‘ odour betrays the humid depth of eternal staircases without banistcrs, 
Where waich vis<'ous monsters whose w'ide cyes of pliosphorus make a slili 
blacker night and leave ordy thernselves visiblc , . . 

p. .16. Old Paris is no longcr (the form of a town changes more quickly alas! than thc 
heart í»f a mortal), 

p. 47. Andromache, from the arms of a grcat spouse, fallcr; like a low beasi under the 
band of proud Pyrrhus, bowdng enrapt before an empiy tomb, widow of 
llector, alas! and w'ifc oflíeleíms! 

p. 48. ILxasperatcd like a drurikard who sees double, 1 returned home, dosed my 
dooř, lerrifjcd, sick and nurnb, my mínd fevcrish and corifounded, wounded 
by rnystery an<l absurdity! 

p. 48. You endow thc heaven of art with an tndcíinable ray of the macabrc. You 
creatc a new thrill. 

p. 49. Ah! how many of these little old women háve I followed! One amorig others 
at ihe hour when the sinking sun reddens the sky with its scarlet wounds, would 
sit llioughtfully apart from the crowd on a bendi. 

To bear one of ihose concerts, rich in brass, with which soldiers sometimes 
inundate our gardens and which, in thosc golden cvenings when one’s spirit 
revives, pour heroism into the hearts of citizens. 

'J'his old womaii, still upright, proud and obedient to rule, grecdily drank in 
this brisk, warlike song; sometimes ber eye opened like that of an old eagle; 
her marble brow seemed made for laurels. 

p. 49. I havc not forgotten, in the town*s neighboiirhood, our whitc house, smáli but 
peaceful. 

p. 49. The great-hearted servant of whom you were jealous, and who slecps her sleep 
under the humble lawn, we should zione the less bring her sonie flowers . . . 
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If, when thc log whistles and sings, I shoiild scc her quictly seal hcrsclf in tl»c 
armchair; (oř) if on a cold bluc night in Decernbrr, I found Iicr ncstJing in a 
corner of my bedroorn, grave and having conie froni ihe depth oť her eternal 
bcd to brood with her luatcmal eycs over lbe child now growii, what could I 
rcpiy to that pious soul, sccing tears fall from thc hollow lids? 

-I shall certainly bc content for my part to quit a world in which action i$ not 
sister to the dream; may I use thc sword and perish by the sword! St. Peter 
denied Jesus . . . he did well! 

Faithful to his dolorous programme, the author of ihe Fleurs du Mal iias bcen 
obliged, likc a perfcct actor, to fashion his inind to suit all sophistrics as well 
as all corruptions. 

Wc shall háve beds full of Hght perfumes, divans dec“p as tombs, and strange 
ílowers fin what-nots, openitig for us under fairer skics. 

As ihcy víc in using up their last fires, our two huarts will burn like two vast 
torches, relleciing their double lights in our two bruins, those t\\in rnirrors. 

On ati evening of rose aru! mystic blue, wc wdll exchange a single Hasli, like 
a long-drawn sob, laděn with adicux; and later an Angel, half-opcning thc 
doors, will, faithful and joyous, cumc to kinille the tarnished mirrors and dcad 
flames. 

p. 53. The dreary spectacle of imrnortal sin. 

p. 53. ODeath,old capitain, it is ttme! wcigh thc anchor! l'his cr 
Death! Let us set saill If sky and sca are hlaek as ink, o 
known to you an; full of rays! 

Pour out thy poison for our eotufort! We wish-lhis íirc so burns oiir hrains - 
to phingc itilo thc dcep abyss, Hell or Hcaven, what matlcrs it?-lhc depihs of 
the Unknown to íind something new\ 

P* 55 * Pascal had his abyss (ever) tnoving with him. Alas! all is abyss-action, desire, 
dream, speech! And over the hair (of my skin) whíeh rises upríght many a lime 
I feel passing the wind of Kcar. 

Above, bclow, on all haiids: thc hotlomlcss pit, thc (ernpty) strand, silence, 
frightful yet alluring space . . , On the dcplh ofiny nigbts God with his skilful 
finger draws a nightmare multiform and uniiUeiTupttrd. 

Slecp I fcar as onc fears a great hole briTufuI of vague horror, Icading one 
knows not where. 1 sec nouglit but the íiifmitt: througii every wiiidow, and niy 
mind, ever haunted by veriigo, envies the insensibility of nothingness.—Oh, 
never to escape from Numbers and Beings! 

p. 56. Of those whosc heart says: Blessed be thy scourge. Lord! rnay suffering, oh 
Father, be blessed 1 My soul in thy hands is not a vairi plaything, and thy 
prudcnce is iníinitc. 

p. 56. Herc thc author of thc Fleurs du Mal turns towards thc Life rternal. It had to 
finish like that. Notice that like all new converts hc is most rigorous and most 
fanatical. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTĚ 


Boru on the 9th of April 1821, Charles was the son of Francois Baudciaire by his 
sccond iiiarriagc (1819) to CaroUne Archimbaut Dufays, an orphati, whosc father 
had beci) an army onicer. Mníc Baudciaire knew Eiij^lish and was rdigious in a 
feniiniric way. Her eldcrly husband was an attractive man who had bcen tutor in an 
elefant pre>revolutionary school. With refíned tastrs and manners he possessed an 
amatciir’s gih for the arts. 'Flic eourage he had shown in helping to eífect reseues 
during the Terror was rewarded by a good administrativo post under the Dircctorate. 
The year after his death (in 182B), his wddow married Major Aupic.k, an oflicer of the 
Légion ďHonneur with a brilliant diplomatic career beforc him. I*romoted lieutenant- 
coloncl, he took his wih; and siepson to Lyons, where the boy passed from a prepará¬ 
tory sdíool to the Collěge Royal (1833). When they returned to Paris Charles was 
transferred to the Lycée I^ouis-lc-Grand. His hatred of school clid not prevent him 
from shining as a pupil; he won many pri/cs includíng the open eompetition for Latin 
verse. Profoundly disturbed by his mothcr*s sccoitd inarriage, he conceived an ineradí- 
eable hatred of his siep-faiher, whose plans for liis betterment he resisted in favour iif 
a literary career. During the years 1838-41 Baudciaire haunted the artists* quarter of 
the licft Bank, reading wiilcly, talking brilliantly, and learning to write, missing none 
of the excitcincnts and cxtravaganc.es of Bohemia. Colonel Aupick reacted drastically. 
Hc arranged to send the young man on a voyage to India (1841). Charles embarked 
but would go no fiirther than Mauritius. He returned in the next ship availablc to 
celebratc his majority by claiming his inheritance. With this he scllled in an expensive 
fiat in (he Holci Pimodan to cnjoy a luxurious existence and to begin serious work. 
His rapidly inereasing dehts caused his parents to impose the restraint of a conseil de 
famille and a solicitor, M .Ancelle, was appointed to control his allowance. In 1837 Les 
Fleurs du Aíal, a c;ollectíon of a hundred poems, many of which had appeared in re- 
views, W'as pubiished and irnmediately ccn.sorcd; its author was fined 300 franes. When 
some years later he niadc a lasl desperale attenipt to raise money for his creditors by 
giving lectures in Belgium, the venture failed and the ailingpoet rcceivcd a prcinon- 
ition of his end. In 1866, after a seizure, lie was taken to a nursing horné in Paris 
where he languished until August 31, 1867. To many of his contcinporarics Baudciaire 
was known as the translator of the tales of Poe. Most of his best prose, including the 
prose-poems, was collcctcd after his death. 

‘Discriverics are constuntly bcing rnade’, saki M. Jacques Crépct to the writer 
rcccntly. 'l'hree new vohmics are to be added to his edilion. One will contain Bau- 
delaire’.s diatribe againsi the Belgians, wliich was deseribed as ‘épouvantable’. The 
devoted editor referred to his life's work as having been sustained by Ma passion 
baudelairicrinc’, caught from his father. 
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The number of books and articlcs on Baudelaire is alrcady vcry grcat; thcy increase, 
as do editions of the poems, anrmally. Tlie foliowing should be available in most 
British libraries. 


1 I^ditions 

Baudelaire, C.: Qiuvres Com/dětes, édition critique par T, F. Cautier, continuée par 
Y. G. Le Dantec, Nouvelle Revue Fraiitaisc, Paris, ioifí-1937. 

(Euures ComplHeSf Pléiade edition in lí vols., 19 lO. 

Oiuvres ConiplěteSf Cunard, Paris, I9ai-i93g. Standard edition by ihe Baudclairiun 
siKicialisi, J. Crépet. 

Les Fleun du Mal, vol. I. of completc vvorks (1868-70), with important preface by 
Théophile Gauticr. 

Les Fleurs du Mal, Josť'- C'orti, Paris, 1942. Ldiled by J. Crépet and G. Blin. Most 
rcccnt seholarly edition. 

Les Fleurs du Malt Blackwell, Oxford, 1943. Jidited by Enid Starkie. Most convciucnl 
edition. 

Correspondance Générale, Cámard, Paris, 1947. 

Journaux Jnlúnes, José Corti, Paris, 1949. Critiral edition by J. Crépet and G. BJirt. 
II Works of Reference 

Blin, G.: Baudelairey Paris, 1939. Importanl study of the pixíťs iliouRhi. 

Glapton, G. T.: liaiulelnire et De. Quinery, l*aris, 19.3i- Succinci. a nuKlel of its kinrl. 
Chérix, R. B.: Commentairr des ‘Fleurs du MaVy Geneva, 194?). Inten;stiri(?. 

Crépet, K.-J.; Baudelaire, Paris, 1907. The basic hiotfiaphy. 

Fcrran, A.: EsUiétique. de Baudelaite, Pitris, 1933. llie most coinprrhensive stud v. 
Fondáne, B.: Baudelaire et VExpérieme du (imiffre, Paris, 1947. Intercstint’ but unrc-vised. 
Massin, J,; Baudelaire: Entre JHeu et Satan, Paris, I94."i. 'l be n:liř.>ious x>roblení. 
Parmée, 1 ).: Sclected Critical Essays of Baudelaire, 'v\'illi inlroduction, ('.ainbrid|?e, 1949. 
Pcyre, 11 .: Connaissanre de Baudelaire, Paris, 199!. Invaluablc for reference and bibli- 
oKraphy. 

Pommier, J.: Eo Mystique de Baudelaire, Paris, 1932. 

Dans les Chemins de Baudelaire, Paris, 194.^). Iniportant foi lbe backttruund. 

Porchc, La Vie Douloureuse de Baudelaire, Paris, 1925. 

Qucnncll, P.: Baudelaire and the Symbolists, London, 1929. 

Rliodes, S. A.: The Culí of Beauty in Baudelaire, I,ondon, 1929- 

Sartrc, J. P.: Baudelaire, précédé ďuue noiice de M. Leuiis, Paris, 1947. EtikIísIi 
translation by Martin Turnell, London, 1949. 

Starkie, E.: Baudelaire, London, 1933. 


IH 

Amont; shorter studios or articles the foUowinjií are recommended: 

Bourget, I*.: ‘Baudelaire* in Essais de Fsythologie tonteniporaine, Paris, 1899* 

Du Bos, C.: Inlroduction to Baudelaire: Mon Cnrur mis ů ,\'u, Paris, 1930. 

‘Baudelaire* Approximalions, vol, 4. Importanl for lbe poeťs psyclndogy. 

Eliot, T. S.: 'Baudelaire*. Inlroduction vo Journaux Jntimes, iranslated by Chrislophcr 
Ishcrwood (Blackamore Press). Collected in Selecled Essays, sciond edition, London, 
1934. Unequalled in Eiiglish: pcrceivcs the hcight and dejíth of the subject and the 
power of visionary realism. 

'Baudelaire and our Time* in Essays Ancient and Modem, l.ondon, 1936* Castigales 
A. Syrnoiis* translation and his view of B. as ‘hermít of the Brotbel*. 

Murry, J, M.: 'Haudclaire* in Countries of the Mind, London, 1922. Good on aspeets of 
the art and imagery, 

Valéry, P.: Situaiion de Baudelaire. Iritroduclion to Les Fleurs du Mal, Paris, 1930. 
Collectcd in Varietě 11 . luteresting. 
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